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• Harrison Forman reached Shanghai on the very day that 
hostilities opened there and remained to make priceless 
motion pictures of the conflict for The March of Time . 

Intimate, living, moving pictures of the Far East are 
Harrison Forman’s most vivid vehicle for bringing home 
to us the impressions that he has gathered in his explora¬ 
tions of enigmatic Asia. Brilliant as is the outpouring of 
his pregnant pen, Mr. Forman takes for a truth the old 
saying of the Chinese whom he has so understandingly 
photographed, "one picture is worth ten thousand words.” 

In Tibet, Mongolia, or with Chinese Communists— 

wherever his expedi¬ 
tions have taken him— 
the Eyemo has been a 
supplement to his writ¬ 
ten notes, and his 35- 



HARRISON FORMAN— Explorer, Author of "Through Forbidden 
Tibet" Technical Director of "LOST HORIZON,” and Sino-Japanese 
War Photographer for "The March of Time," is shown here in the 
front-line trenches near Shanghai filming scenes of actual fighting. 


millimeter, Eyemo-made movies make his lively illus¬ 
trated lectures second in their vividness only to first¬ 
hand observation. 

Among explorers and newsreel cameramen everywhere 
the Eyemo is a favorite—unmatched for its sturdy de¬ 
pendability and versatility. From a handy, spring-driven 
hand camera it may be quickly converted by attachments 
to cope with every professional demand. 

Write for literature describing the new Eyemo in detail 
—it will be mailed without obligation. 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 

1848 LARCHMONT AVENUE, CHICAGO 

NEW YORK • HOLLYWOOD • LONDON • ESTABLISHED 1907 


BELL 


The new Eyemo, more versatile than ever before, is replete 
with such features as three-lens turret, focusing and dia¬ 
phragm controls visible through spyglass viewfinder, inter¬ 
changeability of auxiliary electric motors and external film 
magazines, standard S. M. P. E. sound aperture, and accu¬ 
rate, vibrationless speed governor. Send coupon for com¬ 
plete description. 


HOWELL 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY ac 2-38 

1848 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
Please mail me a copy of your ( ) Eyemo cata¬ 
log, ( ) Taylor-Hobson Cooke lens catalog. 
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0 the piling thousands who 
have seen “Snow White,” the 
last word in the work of Walt Dis¬ 
ney, no explanation will be neces¬ 
sary to identify Snow White and 
two of the sturdy friends of hers 
among the Seven Dwarfs. The 
phantasy is a milestone in the 
progress of the screen as well as 
in that of the young man who has 
made it possible. That he still is 
a young man is to the distinct ad¬ 
vantage of the screen and the mil¬ 
lions who follow the adventures 
of Mickey Mouse and his fellows. 
Here’s to his good health—and his 
family’s good health . . . Yes, that 
goes for Walt and for Mickey, too. 
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npHE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CINE¬ 
MATOGRAPHERS was founded in 1918 
for the purpose of bringing into closer 
cooperation all those leaders in cinematog¬ 
raphy who strive for preeminence in artistic 
and technical leadership; to further the 
advancement of the cinema and its allied 
crafts through unceasing research and ex¬ 
perimentation as well as through bringing 
the artists and the scientists of cinematog¬ 
raphy into more intimate fellowship. Its 
membership is composed of the outstanding 
cinematographers of the world, with Associ¬ 
ate and Honorary memberships bestowed 
upon those who, though not active cinema¬ 
tographers, are engaged none the less in 
kindred pursuits, and who have by their 
achievements contributed outstandingly to 
the progress of cinematography as an art 
and as a science. To further these lofty aims 
and fittingly to chronicle the progress of 
cinematography the society’s publication, 
The American Cinematographer, is dedi¬ 
cated. 
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Three Hundred Men: 

and Walt Disney 


that’s the Analysis 
of One Reporter 

There Was a Newsreeler and He Liked to Draw: So 
Draw He Did .... He Made Cartoons: Into Them 
He Breathed the Breath of Life .... He Made 
No Mousetrap: No: But He Did Make 
Mickey Mouse .... And the World 


O NCE upon a time, as old Jakob 
Grimm used to say in telling his 
tales, there was a newsreel cine¬ 
matographer. His name was Walter 
Ellis Disney, and he lived in Kansas 
City, where he filmed news stories for 
Pathe, Selznick and most of the other 
silent-day newsreels. In addition to 
grinding a camera, Cinematographer 
Disney liked to draw. Eventually he 
harnessed his camera and his pencil to¬ 
gether, and began to make animated 
cartoons. 

A dozen years later, in Hollywood, 
this same Walt Disney is still making 
animated cartoons. Whenever and wher¬ 
ever there are awards or honors offered 
for outstanding achievement in making 
animated films, Disney smilingly steps 
up and annexes them as a matter of 
course. Throughout the lengthening his¬ 
tory of the Academy Awards the golden 
statuette for the best in cartoon films 
has never been bestowed on any other 
producer. 

The intervening years have changed 
animated cartoons—and particularly the 
Disney cartoons—almost beyond recog¬ 
nition, but they have not touched Walt 
Disney. He is still the same, breezy, 
informal fellow who used to grind out 
news films for Pathe, and between times 
sketched amusing caricatures of the of¬ 
fice mouse. 

Unique Studio 

Today, however, he is the head of 
the industry’s most unique major studio; 
a plant where over three hundred men 
and women labor enthusiastically to 
transform fantasy into tangible techni¬ 
color that can be viewed on the world’s 
screens. A plant where the most deli¬ 
cate, fairy-tale fantasy is joined to 
the intricate, slide-rule mathematics of 
cinematic engineering. A plant where, 


Beat a Path to His Door 

By WILLIAM STULL, A.S.C. 


above all, each of the three hundred 
workers functions like an extension of 
Walt’s hands and mind. 

For despite this huge force, the Dis¬ 
ney Studio is essentially a one-man or¬ 
ganization. Every detail passes in some 
fashion through his hands, and every 
decision, no matter how small, receives 
his personal attention. 

Not that there is anything stuffily 
formal about it! It is a simple and 
natural tribute to the man whose genius 
is inevitably the inspiration of every¬ 
thing done by his co-workers. 

As one of them expressed it, “There 
isn’t a single operation in the plant 



Standard Technicolor camera set-up 
photographing a scene for “Snow White 
and the Seven Dwarfs .” 

Photos by Len Weissman. 


at which, in a pinch, Walt couldn’t step 
in and carry on acceptably himself. Per¬ 
haps, in some of the more intricately 
technical ones, he couldn’t do as perfect 
a job as the men who are now doing 
it; but understand this, he could still 
do it—and do it better than average 
well.” 

Disney’s intimate contact with every 
detail of his studio’s work may partly 
explain why none of his hundreds of 
employees would dream of ever address¬ 
ing him or referring to him by the for¬ 
mal title of “Mister.” For a Disney 
worker to call his chief anything but 
Walt would be as inconceivable as an 
ordinary studio employee addressing his 
boss as Darryl or Louie. 

No Time Clock Here 

In passing, it may be mentioned that 
there is no such thing as a time clock 
in the Disney studio. If Walt has his 
way there will never be one, for he and 
his associates work, not for pay checks 
or profits, but because they believe in 
what they are doing and because they 
love it. 

And let it be recorded here and now 
that making a Disney cartoon—whether 
it be done of the short “Mickey Mouse” 
and “Silly Symphony” reels which 
emerge at two or three week intervals, 
or a feature like “Snow White and the 
Seven Dwarfs”—ds work, often in the 
more laborious sense of the word. 

Most of us, when we think at all of 
how animated cartoons are made, think 
of it in relatively simple terms: back¬ 
grounds sketched on paper, animated 
action on celluloids, with the several 
drawings superimposed and photo¬ 
graphed, a frame at a time, with the 
animating “cells” changed between each 
frame or two. A tedious operation, per¬ 
haps, drawing and photographing the 
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several thousand frames that constitute 
a one-reel short, but essentially simple. 

That is still the basic principle of 
operations in Disney’s “mouse factory,” 
but in advancing the animated film to 
its present state of technical and artistic 
refinement, Disney and his staff have 
added so unbelievably to these funda¬ 
mentals that they are buried in an in¬ 
credible profusion of technicalities. 

The starting point of any picture is 
of course the story. In the case of 
“Snow White” it was of course Jakob 
Grimm’s century-old fairy tale; in the 
two features currently in production, 
“Pinnochio” and “Bambi” equally fa¬ 
miliar books furnished the inspiration. 
In the short subjects, the story orig¬ 
inates from an idea. 

Star With Just Idea 

Perhaps it is an idea from Walt’s 
fertile brain or from one of his story 
staff; perhaps it is simply a suggestion 
made by someone in or about the studio. 

Whatever it is, Walt and his story 
drawing “writers” confer over it, tearing 
it apart, building it up, adding, deleting, 
changing and revising until the story 
outline, supported by sketches of key 
scenes and characters, stands complete, 
perfectly adapted alike to the cartoon 
medium and to Disney’s unique interpre¬ 
tation of it. 

The story is then turned over to a 
corps of unit animators. Each of these 
directs the drawing of certain definite 
sequences. Each may draw the key 
drawings—the beginnings and ends of 
movements, and such basic features— 
while other animators complete the in¬ 
numerable “in-between” drawings neces¬ 
sary. Still other artists draw back¬ 
grounds exclusively. 

While this is being done, the music, 
songs, dialogue and sound effects are 
written and recorded. This is neces¬ 
sary due to the essentially rhythmic 
nature of all Disney films, and, especial¬ 
ly in the features, to the necessity for 
accurately synchronizing the pictured 
lip-movements with the recorded words. 

When the sound is recorded the sound 
experts “read” the track, and can break 
down the words, rhythmic beats and so 
on into terms of film footage and frames. 
Thus they can tell the animators to 
draw Snow White or one of the dwarfs 
speaking a given word at a definite 
frame in the scene. 

Animation Smooth 

This gives the animator the key to 
the situation, for at such a frame the 
camera will be photographing a definite¬ 
ly numbered drawing. Thus, when the 
picture is photographed, it is already 
synchronized with the prerecorded sound, 
no matter how long before that sound 
was recorded. Some of the songs and 
dialogue for “Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs” actually were recorded nearly 
three years before the accompanying 
drawings were photographed. 

Everyone who has seen “Snow White” 
has commented upon the incredibly 
smooth, lifelike quality of the anima¬ 
tion. Part of this, as Walt and his 
cohorts freely admit, was achieved by 


the simple but painful method of trial 
and error. If a scene as originally made 
did not seem smoothly satisfactory, Walt 
with his artists and technicians studied 
it, analyzed it until they found what 
was wrong. 

Then they made the whole thing over 
—drawings and all—often only to re¬ 
peat the process as improvements 
showed room for further advances. This 
painstaking care was one of the fac¬ 
tors which ran the costs on this pro¬ 
duction up from an estimated $250,000 
to a rumored million dollars, but, as the 
Disneyites repeatedly state, cost does not 
enter into consideration at Disney’s 
until perfect quality is assured. 

Another vital factor in the perfection 
of “Snow White’s” animation is the 
guidance furnished by what Walt calls 
“live action.” Living actors, suitably cos¬ 
tumed, are photographed going through 
the desired action. The films of this 
“live action” then guide the animator 
in preparing his drawings. Each ani¬ 
mator works with a Moviola at his 
side. In this he can study the live ac¬ 
tion film both in motion, and frame 
by frame. 

16mm. Camera Enters 

It has been rumored that the animated 
drawings are copied directly from this 
film; but such is not the case. The 
live action serves purely as a guide. 
Actually, it is pointed out, if the draw¬ 
ings were copied directly from the “live 
action” frames, the result, while mathe¬ 
matically accurate, would seem unnat¬ 
ural. 

The proportioning of figures, heads, 


and so on, oddly enough, must be dis¬ 
torted and exaggerated in the cartoon 
—even for so natural a character as 
Snow White—if the result is to appear 
natural on the screen. 

The genesis of this “live action” tech¬ 
nique probably had its beginning some 
six years ago, when Walt purchased a 
16mm. camera for some vacation film¬ 
ing. At that time, writing in the Amer- 
can Cinematographer for March, 1932, 
Walt said: 

“When I bought my camera I intended 
to use it entirely for my own pleasure. 
But Mickey Mouse intervened. He al¬ 
ways does! Ever since I first drew him 
he has become more and more real and, 
like a real child, ingratiatingly demands 
more and more of my spare time. I had 
never expected that he would become 
interested in amateur moviemaking, 
though! 

“But he fooled me, and did. I think 
it started while I was in St. Louis and 
visiting the wonderful zoo they have 
there. Something (it must have been 
Mickey) whispered into my ear and 
asked me if I didn’t realize how inter¬ 
esting it would be to have some films 
of the way the different animals and 
birds walked and flew, and how useful 
it would be in showing my animators 
how to draw them for the cartoons. 

“I didn’t pay too much attention to 
Mickey’s urgings, for after all, I was 
on a vacation. But I did unlimber the 
camera, and shot a number of rolls of 
the various birds and beasts, telling 
myself, however, that I was doing it be¬ 
cause they were so interesting to me. 



Walt gets acquainted with the Seren Dwarfs. 
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But when I got back to the studio, 
Mickey made me run the films for the 
animators, who got a number of ideas 
from them. Now I’m going to make 
some more films of the same sort, doing 
them more carefully, and in slow mo¬ 
tion, so that we can really analyze the 
movements.” 

Slow Motion Factor 

So extensively has this idea been de¬ 
veloped that over 60 percent of “Snow 
White and the Seven Dwarfs” was ani¬ 
mated with the guide of live action 
filming. Today, such celebrated motion 
picture directors as Sidney Franklin, di¬ 
rector of “Good Earth,” and such notable 
cinematographers as James Wong Howe, 
A.S.C., are on the Disney staff, helping 
to solve the problems of producing the 
cartooned features. 

Another advantage offered by well- 
directed live action is pointed out by 
one of the animators, who remarked 
that the live action films help the art¬ 
ists to solve the ever-perplexing prob¬ 
lems such as what to make an actor’s 
left hand do when his right hand is 
doing some important business, how 
to manage hands and feet while dia¬ 
logue is spoken, or songs sung, and 
so on. 

After all, a painter or illustrator uses 
live, if motionless, models; why shouldn’t 
the animated cartoon artist take ad¬ 
vantage of live action film for modeling 
his animated drawing ? 

But even with the advantage of live 
action models, the animator depends 
largely on photographic tests of his 
actual drawings. When he has completed 
the original animations of a scene, se¬ 
quence, or even of a single movement, 
he can send his drawings which, at this 
point, are simply pencil outlines on white 
paper, to the test department to be 
photographed. 

Moviola Comes In 

Here the drawings are photographed 
with an ordinary black-and-white cam¬ 
era, usually on recording-positive film 
spliced together from the Sound De¬ 
partment’s “NG’d” sound track takes. 
This film is developed in a miniature lab¬ 
oratory in the studio, and a few minutes 
later the artist can slip the test-nega¬ 
tive into his Moviola and study his 
animation in motion. 

These tests are invaluable in coordi¬ 
nating the work of the many individual 
artists who animate the scenes com¬ 
prising a sequence. Consequently, the 
film is run and rerun, and spliced and 
respliced with tests of other parts of 
the action. 

Since several frames are often lost 
with each new splicing, and since each 
scene has a very definite starting point, 
the film, as soon as it is developed, is 
marked with a special punch which 
punches a decreasing number of fine 
holes in each of the first six or eight 
frames. 

Thus, even when the film has been 
spliced—and accordingly shortened— 
half-a-dozen times, anyone can immedi¬ 
ately determine how many frames have 
been deleted. 


Another technical development which 
played a great part in the smooth ani¬ 
mation of “Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs” was one which permitted the 
animators to make their drawings in 
any size that may be convenient. Ac¬ 
tually, in some of the long shots the 
drawn image of a figure like that of 
Snow White would be but half an inch 
or less in height. 

Scope for Artists 

This would of course be far too small 
for accurate drawing, even if there was 
to be no animation. It would be ab¬ 
solutely impossible to secure smooth 
continuity of the successive drawings 
of this tiny figure in animated scenes, 
to say nothing of the impossibility of 
achieving uniformly smooth animation. 



The special Multiplane camera. Here it 
is photographing a background (bottom), 
one plane of animation (middle) and a 
foreground plane (directly below camera 
stage). 

But in “Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs” the artists were able to draw 
these animations in any size they wished; 
they could make the figure eight, ten 
inches or a foot high if they desired, 
affording themselves ample scope for 
including the minutest detail, and for 
the smoothest consistency of line and 
animation. 

These large drawings are then photo¬ 
graphed, and the negative printed, with 
the necessary reduction in size, on East¬ 
man “wash-off relief” films, 11 by 14 
inches in size. These are then developed 
and tanned in the usual manner, but not, 
as would ordinarily be the case, colored 
and used for color printing. 

Instead, the films, which show a strong 
brown outline image of the drawing, 
are fixed out and, exactly like any ordi¬ 
nary inked celluloid, are backed with 
the requisite colors and then used, like 


any ordinary “cell,” in photographing 
the cartoon. 

Many of the most important scenes 
in “Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs” 
owe their perfection to this technique. 
Many, too, combined this with live ac¬ 
tion photography to result in animation 
which could not have been approached 
with the older, conventional methods 
of animation. 

Finally, the painted backgrounds and 
the celluloid animations are photo¬ 
graphed. This is a simple statement of 
what was once a routine operation, but 
by no means a simple one. 

Filters Balanced 

The camera used is a special one, 
which successively exposes three frames, 
each through the correct color filter to 
give the three necessary color separation 
negative frames for the three-color 
Technicolor process. 

The filters used are mounted in a ro¬ 
tating disk which makes one revolution 
for each three frames of films exposed, 
thereby exposing one frame behind the 
blue filter, one behind the red, and the 
third behind the green. The filters, of 
course, are balanced with the proper 
neutral density increments to equalize 
the three exposures for a uniform ex¬ 
posure period. 

For straightforward camerawork the 
backgrounds and cells are photographed 
in the usual way, with the background 
held on a flat base and the cells super¬ 
imposed directly on top of it, and all 
held in register by accurate registering 
pegs which engage perforations in the 
celluloids, while a pneumatically operat¬ 
ed glass pressure plate holds all flat. 

But for special scenes, a special “Multi¬ 
plane” camera is used. This is an im¬ 
mense stand which permits arranging 
the celluloids in as many as five or 
more separate planes above the back¬ 
ground. It is possible to animate action 
on cells several inches or a foot above 
the painted paper background, while 
other action animates in yet another 
plane and painted “foreground pieces” 
between the animated cells and the 
camera add further to the illusion of 
depth. 

Essentially the principle is the same 
as that used for generations in the 
theatre, where a back drop provides a 
background, and flats and cut - outs 
farther down stage in the wings suggest 
depth, while the actors move throughout 
the stage area. 

Movement Is Timed 

The problems of perspective, propor¬ 
tions and timing in these multiplane 
scenes can be incredibly complex. Pic¬ 
ture, for instance, a traveling shot in 
which the camera “follows” an animated 
character walking through a landscape. 

In one plane the drawings (on cellu¬ 
loid) of the character would animate, 
following one scheme of perspective and 
timing. Behind him, the background 
would move past, not only in a different 
physical plane, but timed to an entirely 
different but necessarily rigidly propor- 
(Continued on Page 58) 
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WHAT 

ABOUT 

ME? 

By 

BEE GEE 


A rt Lloyd, a Hal Roach ace, some¬ 
times wishes he could turn the 
^ crank by hand. The motor drive 
has no individuality .... Sol Halperin 
continues to match lighting of action to 
the projection screen. And he never 
misses .... John Boyle takes my seat 
on your Board of Governors. I was sub¬ 
bing for him while he was in Europe. 
Everything worked out swell, as my box¬ 
ing gloves fit him perfectly .... Archie 
Stout still telling them where to place 
’em on Harold Lloyd’s “Professor Be¬ 
ware”. . . . Art Miller has two pals— 
Shirley Temple and his eight mm. Bell 
and Howell camera. It’s a closed corpora¬ 
tion. Both take turns photographing each 
other. [You may not believe it, but the 
picture of Art and Shirley on this page 
was set for printing in this issue when 
B. G. brought in this item—G.B.] .... 
John Seitz enjoying a two weeks’ vaca¬ 
tion .... Lester White doing a nice 
job on the Lewis Stone Judge Brady 

series at M.G.M.Again Gordon 

Jennings comes through with some 
clever trick work. This time in “Wells 
Fargo.” They tell me that Theodor 
Sparkuhl, who photographed the pic¬ 
ture, is spending a lot of time out at the 
Huntington Art Galleries studying the 
lighting of the great masters .... 

* * * 

Gregg Toland hied himself, equipment 
and gang, over to Twentieth for “Kid¬ 
napped.” Wise boy, Gregg. Full equip¬ 
ment and a crack crew (including a cof- 
feemaker to keep the esprit de corps 
alive) enables him to report ready for 
action .... Harry Davis is still “test¬ 
ing” at Twentieth. Why don’t you let 
Bud Fischer beat you bowling, or maybe 
it’s the green shirt .... Sol Polito and 
George Barnes splitting laurels on 
“Gold Diggers in Paris” for Warners 
.... Dan Clark and Pev Marley shar¬ 
ing honors for “In Old Chicago.” Dan’s 
filter work and performance were the 
two outstanding successes in the picture 
.... Karl Freund’s latest release, 
“Man-Proof,” checked up a S.O. over 
the B.O. window when it opened in 


Hollywood. Nick gave you a swell print, 
Karl, and did you know that your direc¬ 
tor was once a very fine cameraman? 

* * * 

John Alton, the Spanish Versioneer, 
has read everything ever written on Pho¬ 
tography .... Art Edison and Charlie 
Rosher trying to kill time while the 
women folk are moving-pictureing .... 
At the last board meeting Fred Jack- 
man woke up just in time to vote, or 
maybe he was thinking out a special ef¬ 
fect problem .... William O’Connell 
is as proud of the Warner-FRED Gage 
Laboratory as if he personally designed 
it, and speaking of laboratories some day 
they all will be good .... George Robin¬ 
son is watching the print on his new pic¬ 
ture, “You’re a Sweetheart” for Universal 
. . . . Bob Planke, Art Miller and 
Dan Clark filled in the proper place 
with ink for another year at Twentieth 
. . . . John Arnold tells me that the 
equipment replacement reached Sid Wag¬ 
ner and that they are shooting. John 
expects the first shipment of film soon. 

* * * 

Glenn MacWilliams, whose present 
address is Queen of the Angels’ Hospital, 
is sending out a call for his friends to 
come in and visit him. Glenn is off his 
feet just now with a broken back, the 
result of an automobile accident. That 
should be a command. Let’s make it so. .. 
Charles Clarke trying to explain the 
difference between the color resolving 
powers of the eight and sixteen mm. 
films .... Hugh McClung over at U.A. 
tells me that the Lab got an order for 
200 prints over the quota on “Hurri- 


Inscribed to the 

COMINGS 

and 

GOINGS 

of the 

A. S. C. Clan 
at work and 
at play. 

cane.” Are they buying that picture? 
Well .... Stanley Cortez waving good¬ 
bye to a dear friend at the S.P. station. 

* * * 

Pictures—Pictures—Pictures! That’s 
the cry, complaint, and appeal our editor 
is yelling. So send them in, Men. Buy 
your stillman a box of cigars or an auto¬ 
mobile and tell him to make them candid. 
Tell him to sneak up on you and explode 
several flashes to be sure the expression 
is natural. Then heave a sigh and re¬ 
mind yourself it’s for George .... and 
tie in the Stillman’s name with it. 
(Continued on Page 6U) 



Shirley Temple turns the lens on Arthur Miller , A.S.C., who for a long time has 
been directing photography on the little star’s pictures . The cameraman is an 
authority on the substandard cameras as well as on the big boys , and now that 
Shirley has her own Filmo Double 8 the title of “director of photography ” may 
changed to read “preceptor of . . .” 
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How Joe Valentine Built Alpine 
Crispness Into Sea Level Shots 


Just Matter of Balancing Incandescents and Arcs 
Having Regard to Color of Respective Lights 
and Color Sensitivity of Film Employed— 

Uses Arc Designed for Technicolor 


By GEORGE BLAISDELL 


HEN Joe Valentine, A. S. C., 
made preparations to direct the 
photography on Universal's 
“Mad About Music,” the subject in which 
that charming slip of a girl Deanna Dur¬ 
bin was to be featured with Herbert 
Marshall, he knew he was on his way to 
something that would be anything other 
than a picnic. 

He knew, for instance, the atmosphere, 
the locale, was to be of and among the 
Swiss Alps. Now it just happened he 
knew quite a bit at first hand about 
that Alpine atmosphere. For it was not 
so long since during the execution of an 
assignment from the Fox studio he 
toured Europe for a year seeking loca¬ 
tions and studying not only factors pho¬ 
tographic, the advantages and disadvan¬ 
tages that were to be found in a half¬ 
score countries in a camera way, but the 
people and their customs. 

In the course of that long jaunt he 


had visited Switzerland, went up into 
the Alps, and in that rarefied atmosphere 
as he had in other places exposed not 
only numberless still plates—in which 
work incidentally he is a past master— 
and the 35mm. film for which primarily 
he went abroad but hundreds of feet of 
16mm. film, the negatives of which he 
still has. 

Photographic Dilemmas 

Valentine knew that in Switzerland 
the air was unusually and sharply crisp, 
the absolute opposite of that which ordi¬ 
narily was to be found in Southern Cali¬ 
fornia at sea level. It just happened 
practically every production factor dic¬ 
tated the making of the major part of 
“Mad About Music” within studio walls 
at Universal City. 

That meant it was necessary to create 
an authentic simulation of Swiss atmos¬ 
phere. 

More than that, as a gigantic scenic 


setting was to be erected and extended 
practically the circumference of the 
large studio, it meant the director of 
photography was to be faced with other 
dilemmas. One stood right out in the 
script—that sequence in which Herbert 
Marshall was to pass along the side of 
a building the wall of which was to be 
but three feet away from the backing. 

Plainly the backing when it was trans¬ 
lated to the screen must bear not only 
the illusion of the Swiss atmosphere, 
crisp and cameolike in its definition, but 
also it must bear the stamp of distance 
such as only mountains under snow can 
convey. 

Many “Bugs” 

Into the solution of this major prob¬ 
lem came first the resolving of many 
minor “bugs” but nevertheless each one 
vital in its relation to the whole. Each 
one, in other words, was like a link in 
a chain. 

The negative being exposed was East¬ 
man Super X panchromatic, sensitive 
like other film of its type to red, blue 
and green. 

The arc gives a blue-white light, while 
the incandescent gives a light which 
tends more to the longer wavelength. 

Arc lights are generally employed in 
such instances as window illumination 
or for a markedly outlined shadow. The 
effect of tungsten, again speaking gen¬ 
erally, is to give a softer quality to the 
general result, as an example being ideal 
for close-ups. 

Altitude and Sea Level 

Valentine believes there will be no 
quarrel with the suggestion that sharp¬ 
ness in photography is lack of diffusion. 
From that viewpoint he drew the con¬ 
clusion that sharp photography gives the 
illusion of altitude and diffusion that of 
sea level. 

So the use of the arc to bring out the 
atmosphere crispness was indicated. 
What proportion of arc to incandescent, 
where to place each with relation to the 
other and to the whole so as best to de¬ 
velop the desired color balance and the 
desired simulation of the Swiss moun¬ 
tain atmosphere was the problem faced 
by Valentine. 

(Continued on Page 82) 



Joe Valentine , A.S.C., by the side of the camera with which he does things. 
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Producer: 

SAMUEL GOLDWYN 

Director: 

GEORGE MARSHALL 

Cameraman: 

GREGG TOLAND a. s. c. 

Studio Chief Electrician: 

WILLIAM WHISLER 

Still by: 

ALEXANDER KAHLE 


Behind the scenes during the shooting of Samuel 
Goldwyn’s new $2,000,000 Technicolor spectacle, 

THE GOLDWYN FOLLIES 







G-E MAZDA LAMPS blend well with 

other light sources for Technicolor 


G-48 Spotlight 


If you are shooting in Technicolor, 
just remember this: Thanks to new pre¬ 
cision filters and the brighter, whiter 
light from G-E MAZDA lamps for color 
photography, inkies now blend well with 
other light sources for color work. 

The candid shot above suggests how the 
camera crew of Samuel Goldwyn’s new 
production ''The Goldwyn Follies” are 
making use of this fact. . . and enjoying 
these important advantages provided 


by General Electric MAZDA lamps: 

1. Compactness . . . inkies fit readily into 
cramped quarters to provide the desired 
effect. 

2. Constant color . . . and satisfactory color, 
whether you mix them with arcs or daylight. 

3. Silent operation. 

4. Lightness and portability of equipment. 

Are you benefitting from the flexibility and 
versatility of G-E MAZDA lamps? General Elec¬ 
tric Company, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 

MAZDA LAMPS 
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Polito Matches Daflight with Arcs 
in Technicolor Film at Warners 


By SOL POLITO, A.S.C. 


Less Latitude in Color 

You also will find that there is some¬ 
what less latitude in color than in black- 
and-white. This is of course true of any 
color process; but it must be said that 
the men in the Technicolor laboratory 
are constantly making improvements in 
their process that are improving this. 
After all, there have been black-and- 
white emulsions which have had no 
greater latitude. 

I think it has been brought out in 
these pages that there are two very 
definite schools of thought as to how 
Technicolor scenes should be lit. One 
of them, supported by some excellent 
pictures, holds that color scenes should 
be lit rather more brilliantly than if 
one was lighting the same scene for 
black-and-white. 

The other, supported by equally good 
films, holds that color should be lit 
rather more flatly, since one has color 
contrasts to give the separation con¬ 
trasted lighting seeks. 


S O much has already been written 
about Technicolor cinematography 
that I must admit I hesitate to say 
anything about my experiences in pho¬ 
tographing color film. It is all very well 
for reporters and press agents to make 
something unusual and mysterious out 
of color filming; but every cinematog¬ 
rapher who has had any experience with 
color has speedily learned that good 
photography in color does not differ very 
much from good photography in black- 
and-white. 

Such, at least, was my experience when 
Warner Brothers assigned me to direct 
the photography of its Technicolor fea¬ 
ture, “Gold Is Where You Find It.” 


Working before the Technicolor camera filming “Gold Is Where You Find It,” Olivia 
De Havilland and George Brent found Side Arc floodlights and H.I. Arc spotlights 
easier to face than reflectors, while Cinematographer Polito found Arc “booster” 

lights preferable to reflectors. 


No Particular Problem 

For myself, I must say that I hold 
to the latter principle. Much of the 
contrast in our modern black-and-white 
lighting was developed simply to get 
around the limited color rendition of 
black-and-white emulsions; to separate 
objects which, while actually of differ¬ 
ent colors, were rendered too similarly 
in shades of gray. When you can re¬ 
produce these color contrasts themselves 
on the screen, why add the now un¬ 
necessary contrasts in lighting? 

Bearing this in mind, lighting a Tech¬ 
nicolor scene is no particular problem. 

(Continued on Page 84) 


Naturally, there are certain purely 
technical differences between black-and- 
white and Technicolor, but that is to be 
expected. After all, they are not too 
much greater than you would find in 
changing from one type of black-and- 
white film to another with which you 
were not familiar, or in going from one 
monochrome laboratory to another. 

For instance, since your color camera 
divides the light to expose three films 
rather than one, and passes it through 
a number of filters and prisms which 
are not found in a monochrome camera, 
it stands to reason that you will have to 
use a bit more light. But what of that ? 
You would encounter the same problem 


often enough in going from one studio’s 
laboratory to another. 

Lessening Light 

I began by adding perhaps 50 per 
cent more light. Then, as I became more 
accustomed to using the process, I found 
myself cutting down on my lighting 
with every day’s work, until at the end 
I was very close indeed to my regular 
black-and-white lighting level. 

Besides, this whole question of adding 
light for color can be interpreted in 
many different ways. If you take it as 
a matter of electrical current consump¬ 
tion—generator load—you will arrive at 
one figure to express the increase; if 
you count it as a matter of illumination 
on the set—actual foot-candles—you will 
reach quite a different figure. Both are 
in themselves correct—but neither is 
wholly accurate. 
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•‘TEN BEST” ON EASTMAN 
FILM EXCLUSIVELY 


EVERY one of the “Ten Best Pictures” 
selected in the 1937 critics’ poll of the 
Film Daily was “shot” on Eastman Super 
X Panchromatic Negative .... Release 
prints for all ten were made on Eastman 
Positive .... An impressive double dem¬ 
onstration of Eastman’s current contribu¬ 
tions to motion picture quality. Eastman 
Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. (J. E. 
Brulatour, Inc., Distributors, Fort Lee, 
Chicago, Hollywood.) 


EASTMAN Positive and 
Super A Negative 
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Camera IVork Fails True Mission 
IVhen It Sinks Realism for Beauty 

So Declares Ernst Lubitsch in Plea for Portrayal 
of Life as It Is Rather Than as It May Be 
Beautified—Admits Directors Prize 
Confreres’ Bouquets Highest 


T HERE is no doubt of the fact that 
American cinematography is the 
most perfect in the motion pic¬ 
ture world. But there can be occasions, 
Director Ernst Lubitsch recently pointed 
out in discussing cinematographers and 
cinematography with this writer, when 
it can be too perfect for its own good. 

This is a broad statement, but Di¬ 
rector Lubitsch’s international experi¬ 
ence gives him a uniquely broad out¬ 
look on things cinematic. Scoring his 
initial success with UFA in the years 
immediately following the war, Lubitsch 
came to America fifteen years ago to be¬ 
come one of the rarely few directors of 
foreign fame to add to his cinematic 
stature with each successive Hollywood 
production. 

And fifteen years ago, in an interview 
with a former editor of this journal, he 
said, when asked why he had not brought 
his German cameraman with him to 
America, that there was no need; that 
the world's greatest masters of the cam¬ 
era had either grown up with Holly¬ 
wood or had been attracted there long 
since. 

Fifteen years of making pictures in 
Hollywood studios have not changed this 
opinion. “American cinematographers," 
he began, “are the greatest in the world. 
There is no getting around that. Any 
foreign cinematographer who could 
compare with them would unquestion¬ 
ably be in Hollywood now, if he were 
that good! 

Examples of Realism 

“But it seems to me that sometimes, 
in maintaining that standard of tech¬ 
nical perfection which has brought them 
world leadership, our Hollywood cine¬ 
matographers actually do themselves— 
and their productions—harm. 

“I will admit I am speaking fresh 
from having seen two really exceptional 
French productions within a relatively 
short time. One of these was ‘La Grande 
Illusion'; the other ‘Pepe le Moko.' The 
latter we showed at a meeting of the 
Screen Directors' Guild, and had the 
privilege of entertaining as our guest 
its director, Julien Duvivier. 

“The action of the film was laid in 
Morocco, and the scenes were so re¬ 
markably realistic that I immediately 


By WILLIAM STULL, A.S.C. 

visualized a long and painstaking lo¬ 
cation trip to northern Africa. After¬ 
ward I congratulated the director on 
the excellence of these scenes, and was 
amazed when he replied that only a 
very few extreme long shots had been 
made in Morocco; that nearly all of the 
shots I praised had been made right in 
his studio in France! 

“It was the same with the other film, 
which was laid in a German prison camp 
during the war. I have seen such things 
in reality—and was amazed that such 
a perfectly realistic representation of 
such scenes could possibly have been 
created in a studio in another land. 

“In both cases, the effect on the 
screen was precisely as though the cam¬ 
eraman had been able to set up his 
camera and shoot the real thing, tech¬ 
nically limited by just the same limi¬ 
tations in time, lighting and so on 



Ernst Lubitsch , Paramount director , 
who sees the ivorld through international 
rather than national eyes. Ahvays has 
he been acknowledged an authority on 
mariners and matters Continental with 
a rare flair for subtlety and sophistica¬ 
tion ,, for the suave as opposed to the 
brusque. Along these as well as other 
lines has he made a distinct contribution 
to the American screen—and also in de¬ 
picting the American scene. 


which would restrict him had be been 
working actually in Morocco or in a 
wartime prison camp. 

“Now, in the average American film 
—even a Class B program picture—we 
could create equally authentic sets. But 
our camerawork would almost inevit¬ 
ably tend to idealize them." 

Real Broadway 

Lubitsch then pointed to a concrete 
example. Most picture people, he point¬ 
ed out, are familiar with New York’s 
Broadway. Some of them know it very 
well indeed. But if a film is to repre¬ 
sent Broadway it does so with scenes of 
such technical perfection that the per¬ 
fection itself conceals the real Broad¬ 
way that director, cinematographer and 
all know. 

“The result," he says, “is as if some 
great still photographer like Steichen or 
Nicholas Muray set up his camera on a 
rare Sunday morning—after waiting 
weeks or months for the perfect cir¬ 
cumstances—and snapped his shutter. 

“The result would be a picture worthy 
of being hung and admired in salons 
the world over—but it would not be a 
literal representation of the real Broad¬ 
way. It would be idealized. Perhaps it 
would be the camera angle; perhaps it 
would be the lighting, or the action. 
But it would be an ideal conception 
rather than reality. 

“That," he continued, “is what happens 
all too often in many American films, 
no matter what the subject is. The 
result may be technical perfection it¬ 
self—but it is too perfect to be the 
real thing!" 

The reason ? There are many, Lubitsch 
feels. A contributing factor is undoubt¬ 
edly the star system which for so many 
years has laid down an iron-clad tradi¬ 
tion that the star, no matter what role 
she may be playing, or what the dra¬ 
matic circumstances, must appear per¬ 
fection itself. 

Gilding the Lily 

It is only natural that when a camera¬ 
man must invariably see to it that the 
star—the central element of every shot— 
must be photographed perfectly, he will 
expend commensurate pains to insure 
(Continued on Page 59) 
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Over London at Night Elmer Dyer 
Flies on Nose of British Bomber 


W HAT more delicate gesture of 
friendship and good will pos¬ 
sibly could have been conceived 
by a foreigner, an American flying cine¬ 
matographer working in his first picture 
in England, than just casually to per¬ 
mit it to become known to his British 
confreres that when working over Lon¬ 
don in the making of a stipulated fog 
sequence in order to get the proper 
density he was impelled, nay compelled, 
to resort to the use of a filter designed 
to enhance the depth of the murk? 

It was many years ago that some 
one, very likely a son of that “right 
little, tight little” isle, suggested Ameri¬ 
cans were confirmed disciples of what 
he was pleased to term “shirt sleeve 
diplomacy.” 

But that soft impeachment cannot be 
laid at the door of Elmer Dyer, A.S.C., 
flying cinematographer for M.G.M., who 
returned from England with Mrs. Dyer 
the day before Christmas. Nay, nay. 

But on the subject of these Royal 
Air Force men the returned American 
waxes enthusiastic. He knows not how 
they do what they do in the way of 
blind flying, solely through the aid of 
their instrument board, but which cer¬ 
tainly does boast a raft of gadgets 
through the aid of which they do land 
safely on the ground. 

But to get back to the beginning. 
Elmer Dyer was in Lexington, Ky., last 
May working on the picture titled “Sara¬ 
toga,” which will be known in motion 
picture history as marking the farewell 
of Jean Harlow, when he was called 
long distance from the M.G.M. studio. 

Quick Departure 

John Arnold, A.S.C., head of the cam¬ 
era department on that lot, informed 
him he had been assigned to do an air 
picture in the new M.G.M.-British com¬ 
pany in England and that he was start¬ 
ing pronto on a trip that might take 
him eight or even ten weeks. There was 
a hurried journey home and a quick 
departure. 

Dyer was the first technician to be 
sent across the water by the home com¬ 
pany to do work for the newly organized 
British subsidiary. The picture to which 
he was assigned was “Shadow of the 
Wing.” In it there was to be abundant 
opportunity for the flyer-photographer to 
capitalize the wide experience he had 
had in air work. 

The A.S.C. man reports when he first 
arrived in England he found a wonder¬ 
ful sun and good photographic light, 
but the season is very short for photo¬ 
graphic purposes. As showing how long 
the days are it often happened sunset 
shots could be made as late as 10 o’clock. 


By GEORGE BLAISDELL 

Before he left England, however, the 
day closed at 4 o’clock or earlier, and 
in December the lights were on by 3 
o’clock and the fog had begun to settle. 

The absence of the sun at many times 
constituted a severe handicap, as it re¬ 
quired many tests. When the sun did 
come through, however, it was beau¬ 
tifully clear, there being a pearly light 
that gave excellent definition. 


“I have nowhere seen any more beau¬ 
tiful clouds in this country than the 
examples I found in England of the 
cumulus variety,” declared Dyer. “They 
are of grand size and make a magnifi¬ 
cent spectacle. When flying to the top 
of them into clear sky I found a deep 
azure blue that required very little 
correction and a subject that particu¬ 
larly lent itself to photography. 

“A majority of times conditions were 
against us. We lost many hours in 
(Continued on Page 61 ) 



Vieiv of the bomber with Elmer Dyer in the converted machine gun cockpit at the 
peak of the ship. At the right and just over the bay for the bombs in the lower 
wing is the independent housing harboring the Akeley cameraman , Kay Norton 
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Three Hundred Men: 

AND Walt Disney 

(Continued from Page 50) 

tioned degree of movement between ex¬ 
posures. 

In the foreground might be one, two 
or three sets of celluloids, perhaps ani¬ 
mated, perhaps merely moving past, but 
proportioned and timed still differently. 

The range of adjustments permitted 
by this intricate photographic set-up is 
incredible. Each of the stages is ad¬ 
justable up and down along the camera’s 
optical axis, and may as well be swung 
in any direction laterally — north or 
south, east or west, as the Disney engi¬ 
neers phrase it. 

The camera itself is susceptible to 
all of these adjustments, and may be ro¬ 
tated through a full 360 degree circle 
about the lens’ axis, as well. In all, 
camera, backgrounds, foregrounds and 
animated action are capable of no less 
than 64 separate and distinct adjust¬ 
ments for every frame exposed! 

Two engineering graduates of the 
California Institute of Technology are 
kept constantly busy figuring out the 
mathematics involved in drawing and 
photographing these multiplane scenes. 
Thanks to their efforts the problems of 
actual photography are minimized. 

The whole operation is charted on a 
special work sheet in which each hori¬ 
zontal column represents one frame and 
each vertical column the required setting 
of one possible movement of camera or 
celluloids. So many of the latter are re¬ 
quired that each work sheet is more than 
three feet wide! 

Two Crews 

In operation one crew takes exclusive 
care of the camera’s adjustments and a 
separate crew is responsible for each of 
the various stages or planes being used 
for cells and backgrounds. 

As each crew completes the adjust¬ 
ments required for a given frame of film, 
a button is pressed. This extinguishes 
the working lights on that plane, and 
signals on the master panel of the crew 
chief that that stage is ready. When 
all have reported ready, the chief presses 
the button which exposes the three nega¬ 
tive frames which make one frame of 
technicolor positive. 

Until this exposure is made, or until 
a special emergency release available 
only to the crew chief is pressed, none 


of the stages can turn on its working 
lights or alter the adjustment of their 
apparatus. As the exposure is made, a 
guide-ruler on the work - sheet auto¬ 
matically drops down to the next hori¬ 
zontal column and things are made ready 
for exposing the next frame of film! 

Ordinarily, when an animated car¬ 
toonist wishes to show a zoom or a 
trucking shot it would seem easiest 
merely to animate it in the drawings. 
But with Disney’s multiplane camera, 
and with the Disney insistence upon per¬ 
fection in animation, perspective and the 
like, Walt’s crews make real trucking 
shots. By means of the carefully cali¬ 
brated adjustments of the camera stand 
the camera can be dollied into or out of 
a drawn “set” as easily as one would 
dolly into a real set. 

Another little complexity, explains 
Disney’s chief technical engineer, Wil¬ 
liam Garrity, a Disney veteran of nearly 
a decade’s service, is the fact that in 
many scenes, to secure not only special 
effects, but such relative commonplaces 
as open shadows and the like, double 
and triple exposures are resorted to. 

Believer in Research 

Sometimes special opaque mattes are 
used; at other times, the cells animating 
characters may be exposed once in the 
usual way, in front of the painted back¬ 
ground, and then a second time against 
a flat black ground. The result is, as 
was seen in “Snow White and the 
Seven Dwarfs,” photographic quality 
that could not be obtained in any other 
way. 

With such technical achievements as 
this to his studio’s credit and paying 
tangible dividends in the advances shown 
in “Snow White,” Walt is a firm believer 
in technical research. For some years a 
special section of the studio has been set 
aside as a practical proving ground for 
every idea or brainstorm occurring to 
Disney technicians. 

From it came the multiplane camera 
and the use of the wash-off relief tech¬ 
nique. It is now being reinforced by a 
formally constituted research staff, per¬ 
manently devoted to delving into the pos¬ 
sibilities of photographic and sound 
technique. 

But the most amazing thing about the 
whole Disney enterprise is not the in¬ 
tricate technique, nor the way it is put 
to new and delightful artistic uses. It 
is, instead, Walt Disney’s personal at¬ 
titude toward his epoch-making expan¬ 
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sion into the feature producing field. 
Many successful producers of short 
subjects have approached the transition 
from shorts to features defiantly, or with 
ill-starred confidence. Walt, the indus¬ 
try’s most outstanding producer of 
short-length films, approached this in¬ 
evitable step almost timidly. 

He knew short-subject timing and ac- 
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COOKE CINE LENSES 

help the industry progress 
... by meeting today’s needs 
ideally ... by being fully ca- 
pableofsatisfyingthefuture’s 
ever more exacting require¬ 
ments. Focal lengths for 
every need. Write for de¬ 
scriptive literature. 

BELL & HOWELL 

COM PANY 

Exclusive World Distributors of 
Taylor-Hobson Cooke Cine Lenses 
1848 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago 
New York: 11 West 42d Street 
Hollywood: 716 N. LaBrea Avenue 
London: 13-14 Great Castle Street 
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THE 


BEMIDMIMURER 


CORP. 


117 Easi 24th Street • New York City 
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Berndt - Maurer, pioneer in the 
development and manufacture 
of commercial 16 mm. High Fi¬ 
delity Sound-on-Film recording 
cameras and equipment, presents 
a newly established B-M division 

PREUSI0I1 

FILM LABORATORIES 


equipped for every 16 mm. re¬ 
quirement with— 

Automatic film processing 
Sensitometric control 
Cinex timing 

Complete air conditioning 

Optical and contact printers for 
16 mm. to 16 mm. and 35 mm. 
to 16 mm. sound and picture 

Cutting and editing rooms 

16 mm. and 35 mm. projection 
theatres 

which enables B-M to provide a 
complete, unified and up-to-the- 
minute service for the producer 
of commercial 16 mm. sound 
films in the advertising, sales 
and educational fields. 

An illustrated brochure of B-M 
equipments and ^^vices will 
be sent upon request. A ^6 mm. 
demonstration sound film is 
available to responsible parties. 


BERNDT- R E 

P R E ( ISI 0 n 

FILM LABORATORIES 

21 West 46th St. • N. Y. C. 


tion, but he admitted his ignorance of 
feature methods. He knew how to tell 
a story in eight minutes of screen time: 
but how would his cartoon technique 
adapt itself to telling his tales in ninety 
minutes or more? Yet the transition 
had to be made; it was inevitable. 

Shorts to Features 

So he assembled around him special¬ 
ists of acknowledged skill in the making 
of regular feature-films, and with their 
aid launched upon the venture of film¬ 
ing “Snow White.” Amazingly, he an¬ 
nounced long ago that if the feature did 
not come up to his expectations of what 
could be done with the new medium, he 
would not release it, but would shelve 


it, charging off its six-figure cost to 
experience. 

“Snow White” has been released, and 
is playing to phenomenal success every¬ 
where. The former newsreel cinema¬ 
tographer is the industry’s latest feature 
producer. And when the last returns 
come in, years from now, who knows 
but he may be counted also as the great¬ 
est, for his films are ageless in their 
appeal, even as “Snow White” itself is 
ageless. 

Disney’s features, like the age-old 
tales from which they spring, will, unlike 
much contemporary production, be as 
appealing to audiences of all ages, races 
and creeds a hundred years from now as 
they are today. 


Camera JFork Fails True Mission 
JFhen It Sinks Realism for Beauty 

(Continued from Page 56) 


that every element of his shot is treated 
with equal perfection. 

“Understand,” continued Lubitsch, “I 
do not say that it is wrong to glorify 
a beautiful woman. Of course not! If 
she is beautiful and intended to seem 
beautiful in her characterization, by all 
means let us show her on the screen as 
beautiful. 

“But it doesn’t seem necessary always 
to take such scrupulous pains to see 
that every square inch within the cam¬ 
era’s range is lit and photographed with 
such meticulous technical perfection. 
You know in a still photographer’s por¬ 
traits sometimes we have the negative 
retouched to such an extent that we 
wipe out all the character of a face? 
Well, by overemphasizing the pains we 
take with lighting, diffusion and com¬ 
position it is possible we may some¬ 
times get the same effect in our movies.” 

Borne of it, too, may be due to the 
overabundance of physical resources at 
the command of Hollywood’s camera 
masters. As the dynamic little man 
behind the big cigar puts it, “It might 
just possibly be that the French camera¬ 
men who photographed the films I saw 
were better than American cinematog¬ 
raphers, but I doubt it. 

Each Caters to His Own 

“It certainly cannot be that these 
Frenchmen had more or better equip¬ 
ment than we have here. In all prob¬ 


ability they had less equipment—fewer 
physical resources—than we would find 
in even our smaller studios. The real¬ 
ism I admired might very probably 
have been achieved because of rather 
than in spite of this lack of facilities. 

“Because of those limitations, perhaps 
they could not perfect their scenes as 
we do here. They did not have the 
means of idealizing everything as we 
do. Instead, whether they wanted to or 
not, they had to be realistic.” 

Lubitsch feels, too, that there may 
be other, more personal reasons for 
Hollywood’s exaggeration of perfection. 
Actors, he points out, have at times 
been accused of acting more for their 
fellow-actors than for the role; di¬ 
rectors, of directing more to gain the 
plaudits of their fellow-directors; critics, 
of writing their reviews more for what 
fellow-critics will think of the review 
than what the reviewer really thinks of 
the film. Cinematographers, he contin¬ 
ues, may just as easily slip into the 
pitfall of planning their shots more for 
the approval of their fellow cameramen 
than for the intrinsic value of the scenes 
themselves. 

“I don’t mean this in a baldly literal 
sense,” he says, “but suppose I ask Vic¬ 
tor Milner to photograph a scene in an 
absolutely realistic way. That may mean 
that he must underplay technical per¬ 
fection. He must do many things in 


-: RENTALS - SERVICE : - 

MOTION PICTURE CAMERAS - BLIMPS - DOLLIES AND ALL 

ACCESSORIES 

HIGH-SPEED CAMERAS HIGH-SPEED MOTORS MOTOR EYEMOS 

LANDERS 6c TRISSEL, Inc. 

PHONE 6313 SUNSET BOULEVARD Night 

NEAR VINE STREET Landers HE 1311 

HE-2277 HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA Trissel - No. Hoi, 5992W 
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what, to a trained picturemaker, will 
be a crude way. 

“Of course he will try to do it to 
please me as a fellow-worker. But with 
each succeeding ‘take’ he will uncon¬ 
sciously polish it up a little. Always in 
the back of his mind will be a little 
worry about what Charlie Lang—and 
the Vic Milners and Charlie Langs in 
every other studio—will say at seeing 
him do a scene so crudely. 

Slap on the Back 

“Of course, I can’t blame him for it. 
That is a pitfall we directors fall into, 
too. It is so much more pleasant to get 
a slap on the back from our fellows in 
the Directors’ Guild than to receive the 
unseen, unheard and unexpressed ap¬ 
proval of audiences we never see! 

“But think what we would gain! Our 
pictures would be more real. Audiences 
would be less conscious of having seen 
a picture, and would more nearly feel 
that they had actually experienced things 
with our players. And of course from 


the production point of view, you can’t 
lose sight of the fact that this way it 
would take less time to make each scene. 
There would be less time spent on 
hyper-critical technical polishing. 

“But understand, I don’t say every 
picture should be treated in this ultra- 
realistic fashion. Some types of story 
demand it; others cannot stand it. Mak¬ 
ing a picture like “The Love Parade,” 
which Victor Milner photographed, or 
“The Merry Widow,” which Oliver Marsh 
filmed, I would insist on the ultimate of 
technical polish, for such stories must 
have romantic camerawork that idealizes 
sets, players and story.” 

The question was asked whether color 
might not be a means to this end of 
realism, for the color camera can at 
times be brutally frank. That, to Lu- 
bitsch, would depend on the advancement 
of the color process used. 

“If it gave perfectly natural color,” 
he replied, “yes. But our present color 
processes do not give completely natural 
color yet. They exaggerate and over¬ 


emphasize some colors. For instance, 
looking at you I am not conscious of 
the color of your necktie. But in a 
color closeup the camera would accen¬ 
tuate that faint green stripe in your 
gray tie until I could not ignore its 
color. That would defeat true realism 
in many cases.” 

Really, Who Ever Did? 

Another thing that defeats realism 
in many instances is too great atten¬ 
tion to detail in designing and dress¬ 
ing sets. “We have all seen sets rep¬ 
resenting apartments on the screen,” he 
comments. “But tell me—did you ever 
see an apartment in real life that was 
so spacious, so perfect architecturally, 
and so completely spic-and-span as a 
movie apartment? Our art directors try 
so hard to make their rooms seem 
‘typical,’ and architecturally perfect, that 
all too often they succeed only in re¬ 
fining all the character out of them.” 

Encouragingly, Director Lubitsch does 
not feel that such photographic realism 
is unattainable in Hollywood. “By no 
means,” he concludes. “It has now and 
then been achieved already in Holly¬ 
wood-made • pictures. But these were 
isolated instances. For example, there 
was ‘Fury’ last year, a realistic story 
which Joe Ruttenberg photographed 
with perfect realistic camerawork. 

“On the other hand, both before and 
since, there have been plenty of films 
which laid claim to realism, but which, 
to me at least, seemed just a bit too 
photographically perfect to be real. Do 
not misunderstand, though; I do not 
say this more primitive treatment should 
be applied to every film. 

“It would be horrible in a musical, for 
instance, and completely out of place 
in a romantic mythical-kingdom melo¬ 
drama like ‘The Prisoner of Zenda’ 
which, by the way, James Wong Howe 
photographed exactly as it should have 
been photographed. 

“But since realistic camera treatment 
is sometimes necessary, and since some 
films have proved that our cinematog¬ 
raphers can use their cameras realistical¬ 
ly, my whole purpose is simply to re¬ 
mind Hollywood’s camera masters that 
at times they can prove their artistic 
greatness by momentarily subduing their 
acknowledged technical greatness.” 


. . .CIXEX . . . 

• Light Testers—Polishers used by all 
major studios. We are the Sole Mfrs. 
and Distributors. 

• Mfrs. of 16mm and 35mm Recording 
Heads, Amplifiers, Developing Ma¬ 
chines, Printers, Etc. 

CINEMA ARTS—CRAFTS 

914 N. Fairfax HE-1984 Hollywood, Calif. 


MOVIOLA 

FILM EDITING EQUIPMENT 

Used in Every Major Studio 
Illustrated Literature on request 

MOVIOLA CO. 

1451 Gordon St. Hollywood, Calif. 


Fully Guaranteed Used 35mm Equipment 

Mitchell, Bell & Howell, Akeley, Holmes Projectors, Sound and Silent. 

DeBrie Universal Pathe Cameras. De Vry Suit Case Model Projectors. 

Portable Sound Recording Outfits. 

Eyemo and De Vry Spring Driven We bu Y< sel1 and rent 

Cameras. anything Photographic. 

Camera Supply Co. 

1515 No. Cahuenga Blvd. Hollywood, Calif. 

Cable Address: CAMERAS 



No “Spilled Light”! 

No “Dark Spots”! 

No “Hot Rings”! 

SOLARSPOT! 


MOLE-RICHARDSON Co 

941 No. Sycamore Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 
Agents icherever pictures are made 
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Close-up of Elmer Dyer , A.S.C., with 
his Uvo Bell and Howells in the converted 
machine gun cockpit at the bow of the 
big ship , facing to sterm. 


Mount Everest, the story of which was 
told in the book “Top of the World.” 
He is rated a most capable man and 
is one of great popularity. 

The highlight of the trip was de¬ 
clared by Dyer to be without question 
the night the bomber on the nose of 
which his two cameras were mounted 
followed the course of the Thames River 
and flew over the city. It was to be 
a big scene in the story of “Shadow of 
the Wing.” 

City as well as Imperial authorities 
cooperated in waiving rigid rules pro¬ 
hibiting appearance of planes over the 
river and the City. The occasion had 
been deferred until a Saturday night, 
because at that time Parliament would 
not be in session, and the bomber flying 
in advance and photographing eighteen 
pursuit planes was due to pass over 


many prominent buildings at an altitude 
as low as 500 feet. 

So low did the plane pass St. Paul’s 
Cathedral the cameraman declared, with 
a faint trace of a wink, that had he 
put out a hand he easily could have 
touched one of the famous pigeons. 

Many weeks had been required to in¬ 
duce the Air Ministry and other au¬ 
thorities to consent to the flight of the 
squadron over forbidden ground—and 
water. To add to the difficulty of se¬ 
curing the permit was the fact the 
picture company wanted to make the 
flight at such a low altitude. 

At 7:30 all the lights of the City 
had been turned on. Piccadilly Circus 
was lit up like a church, as the Ameri¬ 
can remarked, with its neon signs. Shell 
Mexican Petroleum’s Building was a 
beautiful sight. All volunteer search- 



Dyer Flies Over London 

(Continued from Page 57) 
waiting for the appearance of the neces¬ 
sary photographic factors.” 

Over Mount Everest 

Associated with the American cam¬ 
eraman was S. R. Bonnet, a Britisher 
for whom the former has deep respect. 
Bonnet was a member of the recent 
English expedition which flew over 


Complete Studio Equipment 

KRUSE 

Camera Rentals 


HI 4464 HI 8144 

1033 N. Cahuenga Nite MO. 13470 


De Brie at Sacrifice 

New Type SUPER PARVO DEBRIE 

Ultra Silent Camera No Elimp Necessary 

Has built-in motor, automatic dissolve, 
pilot pins and anti-buckling device. Four 
1000-ft. magazines—40 mm, 50 mm and 75 mm 
F2.3 lenses—Mitchell tripod, De Brie upright 
finder, set of front attachments. Leather 
covered carrying trunk and tripod cover. It's 
the latest type equipment . . . like new! 

Camera Cqui jjimeni. Inc. 

1600 Broadway New York City 

Tel. Circle 6-5080 Cable: Cinequip. 


FILM TESTED 

Automatic Developing Machines 
Soundolas 
Sensitesters 
Reeves-lites 

Variable Density Sound System 
Variable Area Sound System 
Microphone Boom 
Sound Accessories 
Laboratory Accessories 

ART REEVES 

MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT 

Cable Address: ARTREEVES 

7512 Santa Monica Blvd. Hollywood, California U. S. A. 
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Kay Norton , second cameraman , ivith his 
Akeley in the machine gun pit slung 
under the big bomber. 

light personnel had been assigned to 
their emergency posts all over London, 
ready to “turn ’em on.” 

Facing 175 M.P.H. 

It was a thrilling sight when the 
squadron left an airport eight miles be¬ 


low the city, twisting and turning in 
following the snakelike course of the 
river. When the City was reached the 
armada crossed over among other fa¬ 
mous buildings and structures London 
Bridge, the houses of Parliament, Wa¬ 
terloo Station and Buckingham Palace. 

The flight lasted just long enough to 
be covered by 400 feet of film, which at 
90 feet to the minute will tell that 
story. Although the pilot of the photo¬ 
graphing bomber did his best to lessen 
the speed so far as safety would per¬ 
mit nevertheless the American had no 
pleasant time standing in the open ex¬ 
posed from the waist up to the pressure 
of 175 miles an hour. Strain a plenty 
was put on the belt which held him to his 
cameras. 

It is unlikely there will be a repeti¬ 
tion of the permit. Traffic on the bridges 
became so congested from the moment 
the planes first were heard until long 
after they had passed over it was a 
long time before it could be untangled. 

The plane assigned to Dyer and his 
second cameraman, Kay Norton, as a 
rule was a bombing ship with a speed 
of 200 miles an hour. It was stream¬ 
lined and not heavy according to pres¬ 
ent standards. While it had been one 
of the best planes it now has been 
superseded by faster and heavier craft, 
and no longer is in the front line. 

Two Cameras 

Dyer had his two Bell and Howells 
planted on a single gyro head on a 



5. R. Bonnet , popular English cinema¬ 
tographer and associate of Elmer Dyer 
in air photography on “Shadow of the 
Wing.” One of the heroes of the flight 
over Mount Everest , the photographer 
personally is most popular among his 
associates. 


converted machine gun mount. They 
were so fastened one motor operated 
the two, which could be separated by a 
switch. Usually they were hooked to¬ 
gether, as a matter of insurance for one 
reason. The two cameras had been 
adapted for aerial work. 

One instrument was equipped with 
close-up lens and the other with a wide 
angle, which gave variety and ability 
exactly to intercut. Owing to the se¬ 
vere wind resistance encountered at a 
speed of 175 to 200 miles an hour it was 


NATURAL COLOR 
8x10 PRINTS $5.00 

Mounted, finest quality guaranteed, from your 
KODACHROME POSITIVES 

or TRI-PAC NEGATIVES 
RUTHENBERG COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY CO. 
"The Leading Makers of Natural Color Photographs" 
4961 Sunset Blvd. Dept. A2 Hollywood, Calif. 


Wanted to buy fen spot 

CASH 

CAMERAS 

MITGH6LI • B£LL & HOW£ll 
€Y€MO°D€BRI£°AK€L€Y etc. 

AeeessoRies 


LABORATORY ANO eOTTING ROOM 
CQUIPMCNT 



KEG-LITE 

(2000 watt spot) 

Equipped with 

LEAK-PROOF LENS 

Kills that Spill Light 

Bardwell & McAlister, Inc. 

MOTION PICTURE ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
7636 Santa Monica Blvd. 

Hollywood HOllywood 6235 
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impossible to use magazines in excess 
of a capacity for 400 feet of negative. 

Under the ship, in a cockpit ordinarily 
occupied by a machine gunner so placed 
as to protect the craft from hostile 
ships coming from underneath, was 
parked Kay Norton, second cameraman, 
with his Akeley camera. It was an 
independent housing which by a simple 
releasing lever could be turned in any 
desired direction, and was so low it just 


W HAT is believed to be unique in 
developing machine installations 
has been completed by the Jamieson Film 
Laboratories for the Melton Barker Pro¬ 
ductions. 

The latter company has been engaged 
in the production of local children’s pic¬ 
tures in the last few years in the South¬ 
west territory. 

Faced with the uncertainty of process¬ 
ing facilities in moving into new terri¬ 
tory Mr. Barker requested Jamieson’s 
to figure on installing a half size de¬ 
veloping machine in a trailer. 

The result was a trailer of 22 feet and 
6 feet wide inside. A space 6 by 6 is 
taken at the back for a bedroom leaving 
a room 16 by 16 for the laboratory 
proper. 

Tanks are 3 by 3 feet, of stainless 
steel, using 12 gallons of solution and 
holding 130 feet of film. To save space 
small rinse tubes from developer to hypo 
and from hypo to wash are placed above 
the tanks and will swing out of the way 
for removing racks. 

Temperature control is affected by 
pumping water through copper tubing 
soldered to the sides of each tank. An 
icebox holding one hundred pounds of 
ice will operate the machine for half a 
day in hot weather and a 2000 watt elec- 


Fried Laboratory Equipment 

35MM I6MM COLOR 

Printers: Color, Continuous, Step, Optical 
Lite Testing Machines Developing Machines 

FRIED CAMERA CO. 

6154 Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood, Cal. 
Cable: FRIEDCAMCO 


barely cleared the ground on landing. 

Before the trip was over Mr. and Mrs. 
Dyer visited England, Ireland and Scot¬ 
land, France, where he made quite a 
stay at Marseilles; touched on the Span¬ 
ish border, where he was within seventy- 
five miles of the fighting zone; Italy, 
Hungary, Czecho-Slovakia, Austria, Ger¬ 
many and Brussels. 

A Second Installment of this story will 
appear in an early issue. 


trie heater will maintain the, proper 
temperature in the coldest weather. 

Steady Temperature 

A constant pressure regulating device 
maintains a constant flow of cooling 
water in any predetermined amount mak¬ 
ing it possible to maintain a constant de¬ 
veloping temperature within one half 
degree of 65 degrees. 

The motors of speed control and air 
compressor are mounted on top of wheel 
housing extending out 13 inches from 


wall. Tanks with insulation add 20 inches 
to this, leaving 20-inch aisle and a 13- 
inch cork table on the other side. The 
circulating pump is placed under the 
icebox. 

An instrument panel contains a speed 
indicator, remote dial thermometer for 
developing temperature, a thermometer 
for room temperature, coding regulator 
and a switch box. 

Upon leaving the wash water the film 
passes through an air squeegee to re¬ 
move surplus water and on to a drier 
which holds 1700 feet. This easily han¬ 
dles 2000 feet an hour which is the ca¬ 
pacity at four-minute development. 

The drier is 30 inches wide and 6 feet 
long inclosed with glass doors. Air is 
drawn from the trailer and exhausted to 
the outside through a light trap. 

The trailer has been used on several 
pictures. 

T 

Technicians Meet 

At a meeting of the Technicians 
Branch of the Academy January 19 at 
Paramount Studios papers were read by 
Dr. Herbert Meyer and Wilson Leahy on 
the new Agfa picture films and by Gor¬ 
don Chambers and Gerald Best on the 
new Eastman sound recording films. 
Gerald Rackett presided. 


FAXON DEAN 

INC. 

CAMERAS 

BLIMPS-DOLLYS 

FOR REAT 

MO. 11»38 

4516 Sunset Boulevard Night, No. Hollywood 1271 
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“I am now even a 
more ardent booster tor 
your cameras than I was 
before, if that is possible, 
Mr. DeVry, and, also. I 
want to extend congratu- 
la ions to you as the 
manufacturer of a cam¬ 
era that played a most 
worthy part in making 
my Panay film possible.” 

Left—Pres. II. A. DeVry 
and Norman Alley 


READY FOR 


Norman alley’s epochal panay pictures 

WERE NOT THE FIRST SCOOPS MADE WITH A 
DEVRY, AND WILL NOT BE THE LAST ONES. 
Every day more professional cameramen and dis¬ 
criminating amateurs are learning— 

“You’re Safe When You Buy DeVry” 


" NATIONAL^ 
CONFERENCE 
ON 

VISUAL 
EDUCATION 
CHICAGO 
JUNE 20-23 
SEND FOR 
DETAILS > 


DeYRY 35iiim and 16mm 
CAMERAS 
Sound and Silent 
Details on Request 

DeYRY CORPORATION 

Dept. A-l, 1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 


ACTION!... 


ANOTHER SCOOP FOR 
UNIVERSAL NEWSREEL 
—AND DeVRY 

When a newsreel story breaks 

. . . and action is rapid, tense . . . the cameraman must be 
ready. Every important scene and sequence sighted through 
your finder must register distinctly and clearly. That is 
why Norman Alley and many other well-known newsreelers, 
explorers, and producers have chosen DeVry sound and 
silent cameras. THEY KNOW THAT DEVRY IS ALWAYS 
READY FOR ACTION. 


What About 
Met 

(Continued from Page 51) 

The January issue of American Pho¬ 
tography prints a complete and very il¬ 
luminating article by Varden and Har¬ 
man Junior of the Agfa Ansco Cor¬ 
poration of New York on Agfa’s new 
Hi-speed stock. If the news stands can’t 
i upply you with a copy of the magazine 
at this printing you will find a well 
\3orn copy in the A.S.C. files .... Dear 
Bermuda: Paul Perry is at present lo- 
ca ted in Buenos Aires, S. A., where he 
ha; established a laboratory and is 
pio leering general motion picture pho¬ 
tography. His brother, Harry Perry, 
can be reached by writing in care of 
A.S C., Hollywood .... Leo Tover will 
do Paramount’s “Cccoanut Grove” .... 
Artfur Todd is doing “Crime School” 
for Earners .... My assistant says, “A 
reputation does not make a beautiful 
close-rp .... That it’s what you photo¬ 
graph today that counts .... That 
yesterday’s ideas are old fashioned .... 
That tha first ninety-nine years of 
‘throwing the tape at the cast’ is the 
hardest .... That lens, camera and film 
manufacturers can’t SELL cinematog¬ 
raphers Light Balance.” 



.Jamieson Film LaboratoHes has just completed installation of automatic develop¬ 
ing machine in portable motion picture laboratory. 
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FILMOSOUND PROJECTORS 


Address. 


FILMOSOUND 138 


You can now have a genuine Bell & Howell 16 
millimeter Filmosound Model 138 sound film pro¬ 
jector for less money than ever before! The new 
two-case model pictured above is now only $410— 

$80 under the former price. The single-case model 
is reduced from $465 to $385! 

These drastic price reductions are made possible 
because of the popularity of the 138’s! 

Since the introduction of the Filmosound 138 a 
steady flow of quantity orders from industrial film 
users and schools, supplemented by an increasing 
demand from individual motion picture enthusiasts, 
has so increased our production that these reduced 
prices are now possible, notwithstanding constant 
improvement in design. 

Filmosound 138 projects both silent and sound 
films, has reverse lever, projects single-frame "stills,” 
and has an exclusive speaker-hiss eliminator, which 
is especially desirable at low sound volumes. "Float¬ 
ing film” protection, 7 50-watt lamp, 1600-foot film 
capacity, and sound volume and picture brilliance 
adequate for audiences up to 500 are other features 
of these popular models. There are other Filmo- 
sounds, including the 1000-watt Model 130, for 
larger audiences. Mail the coupon for full details. 

Bell & Howell Company, Chicago, New York, 

Hollywood, London. Established 1907. 

NEW FILMOSOUND LIBRARY RELEASES 

Abraham Lincoln. A ten-reel 16 mm. sound film starring Spinning Spokes. Produced by high school students, this one- 
Walter Huston, directed by D. W. Griffith. reel 16 mm. silent film dramatizes lessons in safe bicycling. 

. i « , , c World "Down Under/' Three-reel 16 mm. sound film on 

March r? lhe Movies. An authentic, thrilling cavalcade of ’ .. 

"the pictures that move,” from Egyptian temple paintings us ra Ia ' 

to modern talkies. 120 stars of early and modern times. America’s Last Frontier. The Texas borderland. One-reel 
Six-reel 16 mm. sound film, 16 mm. sound film. 


Especially quiet new two-case model 

Was *490 . . . NOW ONLY $410 


FILMOSOUND 138 

SINGLE-CASE MODEL 
REDUCED FROM $465 TO $385 

Popular one-case model for unusual portability. 
Possesses the same exclusive features as the 
two-case model and the same typical Bell & 
Howell precision craftsmanship. Send coupon 
for full description 

FILMO JJ PROJECTOR 

Below, right —Finest personal 16 mm. projector. 
Fully gear-driven with geared power film re¬ 
wind—no chains or belts; 750 -watt lamp, fast 
F 1.6 lens, variable voltage resistance and volt¬ 
meter. Reverse switch, clutch for safe still single- 
frame projection, separate lamp switch, two- 
way tilt, and radio interference eliminator 

FILMO 8 MM. PROJECTOR 

Below, left —Brilliant illumination from 400 - or 
500 -watt lamp through fast F 1.6 lens. Film¬ 
registering mechanism identical with that of 
Filmo 8 mm. Cameras, to provide rock-steady 
screen pictures. May be stopped for still pro¬ 
jection. Rapid automatic rewind. "Floating film” 
protection throughout. Capacity, 200 feet of 
8 mm. film 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY acz-38 

1848 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
Please send me full information about: 
( ) Filmosound Projectors, ( ) Filmo Silent 

Projectors, ( ) Filmo 8 mm. Projectors, 

( ) Filmo 16 mm. Cameras, ( ) Filmo 8 mm. 

Cameras, ( ) Filmosound Library 


BELLA HOWELL 
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Major Theatre Sound Apparatus 
Put Behind Home 16 mm Projection 

Angeleno Designs and Builds Residence Around de 
Luxe Equipment That Realizes Dreams of Amateurs 
the World Over—Three Projectors Have Flat 
Throw to Eight Foot Screen—Living Room 
Restored by Simply Releasing Screen 


I T is no longer particularly unusual 
for an amateur filmer to dedicate a 
room of his home more or less ex¬ 
clusively to home movie projection. But 
when an amateur literally designs and 
builds a new home around a de luxe 
16mm. projection theatre—then, ladies 
and gentlemen, the proverbial dog has 
been bitten! It is news in a big way. 

That is exactly what one California 
cinefilmer has done. He is not, be it 
understood, a projection room-conscious 
movie star or executive, but an ordinary 
business man with a passion for 16mm. 
moviemaking, and the technical knowl¬ 
edge wherewith to create a sub-stand¬ 
ard sound and picture projection lay¬ 
out in many ways superior to the best 
that can be found in many 35mm. movie 
houses. 

On the other side of the ledger, the 
man’s modest; he refuses to let us even 
whisper his name which, for this achieve¬ 
ment, certainly ought to be headlined in 
big type. 

For our own part, we’ll be hanged if 


we’ll call a good guy “Mr. X” or any¬ 
thing like that, so we’ll simply forget 
about names and tell you what we saw 
and heard the other day when he ushered 
us into the finest amateur (or profes¬ 
sional) sub-standard projection room 
we’ve ever seen or imagined. 

He took us into the living room of 
an obviously new and very livable home, 
and said, “Well, here it is. Find the 
projection-room!” We looked around. At 
one end of the room was a big bay- 
window with a comfortable looking, re¬ 
cessed seat. Thirty-two feet away was 
the other end of the room, lined with 
well-filled bookshelves. 

Behind the Bookcase 

But—wait a minute! A couple of 
these shelves aren’t filled as solidly as 
the rest. There are three good-sized 
gaps between the books, and, yes, behind 
those gaps are glazed projection ports! 

When we had spotted that much, our 
host smilingly solved the rest of the 
problem for us. He strode down the 


room to the recessed window-seat, and 
opened what seemed to be a cupboard 
door beneath it to reveal the masked 
cone of a low-frequency loudspeaker. 

Then he raised the seat of the bench 
and propped it up, revealing a cellular, 
high-frequency speaker of standard the¬ 
atre type. Then he reached up, and 
pulled down an eight-foot, beaded screen. 

The “reserved seat” section of his 
auditorium consisted of an ideally-placed 
divan facing the screen, and the “gen¬ 
eral admissions” could group themselves 
in chairs almost as they chose in the 
big 18 by 32 foot room. 

Then he led the way to the projection 
booth itself. It was only with the great¬ 
est of fortitude that we restrained from 
committing mayhem, racketeering and 
sundry other offenses, for it was the 
projection layout of any cinefilmer’s 
dreams, and we frankly covet it. 

The first thing that caught our eye 
on entering the 8 by 8 foot room with 
nine foot ceiling was of course the 
triple threat battery of projectors. 

For 16mm. projection there were two 
Ampro machines, equipped with 750- 
watt lamps and a very special sound 
pick-up. (We’ll come to that later!) 
Beside them was a Bell & Howell 8mm. 
projector, which, with its 500-watt lamp, 
succeeds in filling the big eight-foot 
screen with a satisfactory picture. 

Each projector stood on its individual, 
wooden stand. The stands were built 
for uncommon rigidity, and projectors, 
stands and all were rigidly anchored 
in place. 

Glass Optical Flat 

Attention next centered on the win¬ 
dows through which the pictures are 
projected. It is one thing to have effi¬ 
cient projectors—but it is quite some¬ 
thing else to expect them to throw a 
good picture through ordinary glass, or 
even plate glass. 

These three projection windows turned 
out to be the finest “optical flats”— 
optical glass ground and polished to 
eliminate all trace of distortion, with 
the two surfaces optically parallel. 

Conveniently placed above these pro¬ 
jection ports were three generous sized 
plate glass windows through which the 



Two 16mm. projectors and their amplifier and at extreme left 8mm . projector 
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Ultra High Fidelity 

This is an imperative necessity be¬ 
cause of the ultra high fidelity amplifier 
system, which brings out sound quali¬ 
ties never heard on even the best com¬ 
mercial 16mm. sound systems, and 
would naturally magnify any defects as 
thoroughly. 

Our host told us—and we can believe 
him—that these special sound move¬ 
ments are freer from “flutter,” “wows” 
and other evidences of irregular film 
movement than any 16mm. sound sys¬ 
tem ever built. 


View of end of room in which scr'een has been drawn down like a window shade 
and fastened by small hook , the lid dropped exposing low frequency cone and , 
above, high frequency cellular speaker under lifted shelf 


be found in a theatre type, high fidelity 
installation. The only difference, in fact, 
is that the sound is picked up from 
16mm. rather than 35mm. film. 

The sound is monitored through a 
loudspeaker in the projection booth. 
None of the monitored sound can es¬ 
cape into the auditorium through the 
six-inch, soundproofed walls. 

Out in the “auditorium” the sound 
quality baffles description. It would be 
exceptionally fine reproducing from a 
35mm. high quality sound track; from 
16mm., it is nothing short of incredible. 
We heard several records, including one 
standard 16mm. sound-on-film test re¬ 
cording which we had heard several 
times previously on other projectors. 


Side shot of bookcase concealing three projection ports and three yieiving windows. 
The projection room floor is perhaps 1A inches above the level of the living room. 


Do Many Things 

At the risk of being guilty of abus¬ 
ing an overworked phrase, we must con¬ 
fess it sounded like an absolutely dif¬ 
ferent recording from the one we knew 
it to be. This theatre type, high fidelity 
sound system brought out tone quality 
no portable sound system can draw from 
the film. 

But playing sound film records is by 
no means all that this equipment can do. 
Inside the booth are two non-synchro- 
nous disc record turntables by which or¬ 
dinary phonograph records can be played 
through the big amplifier and speakers 
for scoring silent 16mm. or 8mm. films 
—or even for ordinary phonograph serv¬ 
ice. The radio, too, works through this 
reproducing system, with equally in¬ 
credible results. 

One might begin to wonder if, with 
three projectors, the amplifier and twin 
turntables, this projection booth might 
(Continued on Page 87) 


projectionist can follow the picture on 
the screen. In many theatres these nec¬ 
essary windows are small and unhandily 
situated; but here they are ideal. 

The projection, it may be mentioned, 
is on an absolutely straight line from 
projector to screen. The lens of the 
center projector is directly aligned with 
the center of the screen. No chance 
for keystone distortion such as comes 
when projectors are either higher or low¬ 
er than the screen! 

Between the two 16mm. projectors 
was the sound system's amplifier and 
control panel. A single master switch 
controls the power to the whole sound 
and picture installation, and separate 
switches, of course, control each pro¬ 
jector. Another master switch, placed 
on the wall above the amplifier, con¬ 
trols the “house lights”—the lights in 
the living room-auditorium. 

The sound pick-ups on the two 16mm. 
projectors were specially built. They 
follow professional practice throughout, 
and assure far more nearly perfect 
movement of the film past the sound 
scanning aperture than is possible in 
commercially available 16mm. sound-on- 
film projectors. 


The amplifier is virtually a standard, 
high fidelity professional type, capable 
of providing the finest quality sound 
for a theatre of 1500 seat capacity. Its 
output is 60 watts. With such power, 
the system, as can be imagined, is never 
extended to the full in providing acous¬ 
tical entertainment for home audiences! 

The amplifier is a massive, 21-tube 
affair with literally every refinement— 
equalizers, attenuators, etc., that can 
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Columbia Studio Pro fessionals Are 
Barred by Cubs from Own IVirk 

Amateur Group Preserves Status of All Members by 
Assigning No One to Do That with Which He Is 
Familiar—Writer May Hold Reflector 
But Cannot Work on Script 


A BOUT two years ago the thought 
of an amateur movie club to be 
formed at Columbia Studio started 
to grow on me, and with a few friends 
I sent out a circular to the studio em¬ 
ployees to get their reaction to such an 
idea. The response was instantaneous 
and overwhelming, and after our first 
meeting we started work on the first 
production, called “Lucky Piece.” 

We experienced the usual difficulties in 
organization and planning that any club 
in the embryonic stage has to undergo, 
but when our initial effort was near¬ 
ing completion we decided to get to¬ 
gether the old loyal standbys and weed 
out those who had lost interest—and 
reorganize. It was at this time we ex¬ 
perienced our first symptoms of “grow¬ 
ing pains.” 

It was discovered that we had many 
loyal members—in fact, too many for 
an ordinary club, shooting one picture 
at a time, to keep busy (incidentally, 
the only way to keep such a club ac¬ 
tive, especially in a busy studio, is to 
keep ALL its members busy at ALL 
times of production), so we decided upon 
the unit system. 

Our plan for the coming year was to 
form four units—one major unit and 
three minor units. 

Four Units 

Our Unit B, Unit C and Unit D were 
to make simultaneously one picture over 
a period of three months (shooting only 
Sundays and a week night occasionally), 
and at the end of this period take the 
results of each unit’s activities, project 
them before the entire club for criticism, 
discussion, suggestions and selection of 
various outstanding qualifications in 
each picture. 

This three-month period may seem 
long, but we allowed for accidents and 
disappointments, because it was essen¬ 
tial we have 100 per cent attendance 
on each shooting day. 

Each of the Units B, C and D are com¬ 
plete in themselves, with staff of super¬ 
visor, director, assistant director, cam¬ 
eramen, cutters, cast et al. Each unit 
is entirely controlled, independently 
from its competitor units, by one of its 
members, usually d 'signated by the title 
of “supervisor.’ 

Story selection, assignment of staff 
and casting all have to go through his 
hands, locations are approved by him, 


By BOB H. KING, S.A.C. 

President Columbia Cub Productions 

and he lines up shooting schedules. 
From there on most of the responsibility 
rests with the director and his staff. 

At the end of this three-month period, 
when the pictures made by these three 
independent “producers” are screened, 
the officers of the club form a Unit A, 
drafting its members from the three 
units participating in the first initial 
productions, taking, for instance, the 
best directing effort, the best camera 
work, the most likely of the cast and 
so on, until they have formed a com¬ 
plete A unit. 

One Major Unit 

Unit A is now ready for the making 
of a picture, the story already having 
been selected by the officers, and they 
proceed to make one major picture for 
the club, the officers acting in official 
capacities for that unit. 

The three other units have been de¬ 
pleted in ranks, but new members com¬ 
ing into the club will take care of this 
loss of personnel and we then have 
four producing companies in full sway. 

The system at that point begins to 
operate as before for the next three- 
month period, and for every three 
months thereafter repeats itself. After 
Unit A has completed a picture the 
staff and personnel (except the officers) 
who have come originally from the 
three minor units are given different as¬ 
signments back in the minor units for 
another “judgment day.” 

Members dropping out of the club and 
members joining the club keep its per¬ 
sonnel fresh and active at all times. 

Out total membership runs about 
fifty, pretty evenly divided as to sex. 
This leaves approximately twelve mem¬ 
bers to each unit, which is sufficient for 
our purposes. During our first three- 
month period, of course, there were a 
few members not actively engaged in 
production, but we managed it so that 
these members were our story writers 
and they were kept busy writing a suit¬ 
able story for our first Major picture. 

8mm. or 16mm. as Preferred 

Inasmuch as we have exponents in 
both the making of 8mm. and 16mm. 
pictures we leave it up to each unit as 


to which they prefer. Each unit bears 
the cost of making its own picture and 
the cost of the major picture is borne 
by the club fund. 

They hold their own meetings, sepa¬ 
rate and apart from each other, and 
apart from the regular club meetings 
held twice a month. 

Production Unit A, in making their 
choice for talent from the A, B, and 
C units, base their selections upon merit 
or ability as demonstrated on the screen 
and do not take into account whether 
8mm. or 16mm. film was used. 

Selections are made by the president, 
vice president and secretary-treasurer 
with the aid of the heads of the three 
independent units. 

In our application for membership 
form we have asked prospective mem¬ 
bers what particular line of endeavor 
they wish to follow. Sometimes they 
want to try acting, sometimes camera 
work and a lot of times directing. 

As closely as possible we follow their 
desires in making assignments, but we 
always ask for their second and third 
choice. After they have completed a 
picture as an actor their next assign¬ 
ment might be holding a reflector and 
their third to be a director. In this 
way each member gets a broader un¬ 
derstanding of the problems which face 
professional motion picture companies 
and in practically all cases our method 
works out to perfection. 

Regular Stock Plan 

After a year has elapsed one member 
might be in turn script clerk, wardrober, 
cameraman, actor, writer, director—all 
according to his desires and his talents. 

In our club membership are included 
a few members who, while they are 
amateurs as far as actual picturemak¬ 
ing is concerned, might be called “pro¬ 
fessional” in a strict sense of the word. 

Instead, he puts his efforts into a 
line totally unfamiliar to him and to 
which he is actually an amateur. The 
same procedure is true of a writer. No 
stories can be accepted from a mem¬ 
ber who makes his living writing. 

This system makes for splendid re¬ 
sults with our club of approximately 
half a hundred, and we have little if 
any friction on our shooting days, be¬ 
cause each member has a specific duty 
to perform and is accountable only for 
that work alone. 
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COLUMBIA CUB PRODUCTIONS 

PRESENTS 

THE CAST AND CREW OF ITS FIRST EPIC 

“LUCKY PIECE” 


_Reproduction of card posted in Columbia Studio following completion of undoubtedly the first and prob¬ 
ably the last amateur picture to be made in major studio with major 35mm. equipment. 




Top row, L to R 
—Bill Barron 
and Don Star¬ 
ling, tivo leads in 
“Lucky Piece.” 
Bob King, Presi¬ 
dent of Columbia 
Cub Productions. 
Bill Barron in 
another pose. 




Next row — Company on 
location at Metropolitan 
Airport . Lining up for 
first interior shot, Miss 
Gravelie looking through 
camera. 

Next row — Relaxing be¬ 
tween shots, Miss Kamp- 
schroer and Charlotte 
Richards. Two principals 
in a scene from “Lucky 
Piece.” 

Bottom row — Al Keller, 
director, at right lighting 
for an interior. The crew 
watches rehearsals. Stills 
by Bob Kampschroer. 
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Competitors in Cinematographer 
Contest Gave Jury Plenty To Do 

‘Ships of Sydney’ Wins First Laurels Because of Photographic 
and Artistic Technique—‘Mount Zao’ Presents Sharp 
Contrast to Former Japanese Films—John Walter 
Only 8mm. Entrant to Hit First String 


T HE 1937 international amateur 
movie contest of the American 
Cinematographer is now history. 
For those of us privileged to sit as mem¬ 
bers of the judging committee the end 
of the contest maiked the termination 
of a three-week period during every 
afternoon of which we assembled in the 
library of the A. S. C. clubhouse for a 
two or three hour session of viewing 
and reviewing contest films. 

In this connection, the word “review¬ 
ing” is used in its most literal sense, 
for the preliminary judging of the con¬ 
test was done by a process of painstak¬ 
ing elimination; few films were viewed 
by the judges less than twice, and in 
many instances comparable films were 
run and rerun before the judges regret¬ 
fully decided this one or that must be 
eliminated. 

So close was the competition that in 
many instances these decisions were ex¬ 
tremely difficult. 

In the final judging, however, one film 


By One of the Judges 

stood out above the field. This was James 
Sherlock’s beautiful kodachrome entry, 
“To The Ships of Sydney.” With the ex¬ 
ception of one short sequence in which 
the intense illumination of a sunny day 
and white-sailed ships apparently proved 
deceptive, the photographic and artistic 
technique of this film were virtually 
flawless. 

Photographed under widely varying 
and often difficult conditions of lighting 
and subject matter, this film is of almost 
professional excellence in the uniformity 
of its exposures and color renderings. 

Composition Strong 

But much more this, what won the 
film its high ultimate place was the out¬ 
standing excellence of its composition. 
As one member of the committee re¬ 
marked, Sherlock’s treatment had taken 
what ordinarily would be matter-of-fact 
shots of the docks and shipping of 
Sydney and, by skillful composition, made 
them into a superlatively beautiful—and 


interesting—production. Truthfully it can 
be said that without this excellence in 
composition “To The Ships of Sydney,” 
good though it was in every department, 
would probably not have placed so high. 
But with consistently excellent composi¬ 
tion added to sound photographic and 
production technique, “To the Ships of 
Sydney” was the outstanding film in the 
contest. 

An almost equally outstanding entry, 
though in black and white rather than 
in color, was Khoji Tsukamoto’s unusual 
film, “Mount Zao.” From their inception, 
the American Cinematographer’s annual 
international amateur movie contests 
have been marked by the strong competi¬ 
tion offered by Nipponese entries. 

“Mount Zao,” however, offers a decided 
contrast to former Japanese films. In¬ 
stead of being in the delicately pictorial 
mood of Okamoto’s many excellent 16mm. 
and 8mm. prize winners—that delicately 
pictorial blending of tender sentiment 
and medium high key shots of cherry 
blossoms and rice fields which many of 
us had come to regard as typical of the 
best Japanese camerawork—“Mount Zao” 
is a rugged film, accented by heavy filter 
correction and reminiscent of such prod¬ 
ucts of the great days of German movies 
as “Pitz Palu” and the foreign-made 
portions of “The Doomed Battalion.” 

Uniform Exposures 

Its action is keyed to the far higher 
tempo of a thrilling mountain skee-run. 
Quite apart from the excellent handling 
of this action and the compositional and 
filtering technique which take full advan¬ 
tage of the weird formations sculptured 
by heavy snow on trees and rocks, Tsuka- 
moto is to be congratulated on the uni¬ 
formity of his exposures, faced as he 
was with the always difficult problem of 
brilliantly lit snowfields and dark clad 
people. The film also contains touches 
of humor seldom seen in the work of 
Nippon’s serious-minded camerists. 

Charles Carbonaro’s entry, “Little 
Sherlock,” excellently illustrates the 
problems faced by the judges, for it was 
outstanding in no less than three cate¬ 
gories—as a scenario film, as a home 
movie, and in photography—and made 



Devry local newsreel outfit pictured here is an assortment of items used with the 
Devry local newsreel tie-up to theatres and neivspapers. In addition to the equip¬ 
ment furnished , a complete service also has been made available , including the 
cooperation in planning and editing of films , etc. 
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in addition a strong fight for the grand 
award. 

Photographically speaking, it contained 
without doubt a number of the best 
interior lighting effects in the contest, 
including some unusual ones like, for 
instance, one in which all the lighting 
apparently comes from a 16mm. pro¬ 
jector being used to run a roll of film. 
The lighting throughout the picture is 
more than ordinarily excellent, while the 
story and direction make it in every way 
a prize production. 

In this connection, one of the honor¬ 
able mention films, William Murphy’s “If 
Rugs Could Talk,” deserves special men¬ 
tion. Consisting of close-ups of hands 
and feet in a manner perhaps too remin¬ 
iscent of the still remembered 1932 prize 
film, “I’d Be Delighted,” “If Rugs Could 
Talk” was a technical achievement of the 
first order, for it consisted entirely of 
interior scenes, made by artificial light, 
and photographed entirely on positive 
film, reversal-processed at home. 

Lighting an Achievement 

When it is considered that the DuPont 
positive film used has, under artificial 
light, a Weston speed on 1/6, the light¬ 
ing achievement can be appreciated. 

In the scenario class, J. Kinney Moore’s 
“Prize Winner” lived up to its name. It 
represents a very marked improvement 
over his last year’s entry, “Nite Life.” 
While in monochrome, and not embel¬ 
lished with the remarkable special effects 
camerawork of the previous entry, “Prize 
Winner” represents attention to photo- 
dramatic details seldom seen in non-pro¬ 
fessional filming. 

The compositions, for instance, are 
dramatically telling; the direction tim¬ 
ing and action could scarcely be im¬ 
proved; they certainly show very few of 
the usual amateur shortcomings. 

Again this year, T. Lawrenson, in part¬ 
nership with his delightful youngster 
Ian, now grown to an energetic four- 
year-old, serves as the premier example 
of what can be done at home with a 
movie-camera. It is probable that much 
of the action of this tale of a little Scotch 
boy’s Christmas was carefully staged, 
but on the screen it certainly does not 
appear so. 

“Another Happy Day” has the spon¬ 
taneity which should characterize the 
true home movie. Little Ian and his 
family do not appear to be “acting,” 
neither are they consciously posing for 
a picture. They are simply and naturally 
enjoying themselves, quite as though no 
camera was about. 

Makes Most of Equipment 

Yet Lawrenson’s technicalities are very 
well thought out. His camera angles, 
especially in the sequence where Ian en¬ 
joys his toy train, are graphic. As usual, 
his transitions are smooth. Among them 
may be mentioned one from a pictured 
Christmas pudding on a Christmas card 
dissolving to a close-up of the real 
pudding. 

Again there is a similar transition 
from the top-hatted snowman Ian and 
his daddy make on the lawn to a similar 
“snow” figure on a great frosted cake. 


Yet another point in Lawrenson’s favor 
is the fact that while the film, to expert 
eyes, appears to have been made with a 
minimum of technical resources, the re¬ 
sult on the screen conceals this most 
capably. 

Another outstanding job was that 
jointly entered by Mel Weslander and 
Harry French, “Solar Pelexus.” This 
highly imaginative stoiy of a rocket 
voyage to a mythical planet was fea¬ 
tured by a display of miniature work 
more than a little reminiscent of “The 
Lost World.” 

Perhaps a Walt Disney might point 
out that the animation of the miniature 
people and monsters in this film fell 
short of the ultimate in smoothness, but 
on the opposite side of the ledger even 
a Disney must place a high mark for 
imaginative conception. 

It is incredible what a monstrous beast 
can be created from a peanut and a 
couple of feathers—if one has imagina¬ 
tion! The manner in which full scale 
action was filmed and intercut with the 
miniatures is most praiseworthy, and an 
especial bow must be given the way the 
“black lightning” was created in the full- 
scale exterior scenes by dextrous manipu¬ 
lation of a graduated filter. 

Four-Way Contest 

Dr. R. E. Gerstenkorn’s educational 
film, “Japan and its People,” offers an 
unusual candid-camera study of these 
folks at work in city and country, and 
even worshiping in their temples. The 
photography is excellent throughout, and 
the film’s only flaw is perhaps an over 
restraint in the use of titles. 

Competition in the twin categories of 
scenic and color films proved especially 


close. Demonstrative of the universal ac¬ 
ceptance of kodachrome is the fact that 
not one scenic picture in monochrome 
was entered. 

Entering the home stretch, it became 
a four-way contest between Scott Moor- 
house’s “This Side of Paradise”; the 
Yarnell-Kimball entry, “Europa Tour¬ 
ing”; R. C. Denny’s “Scenic Wonders of 
the Southwest” and Sherlock’s entry. 

Picking the two winners from these 
was one of the most difficult tasks faced 
by the judges. In the color category, 
Moorhouse’s film—a truly beautiful im¬ 
pression of the region around Lake 
Lugano, in Switzerland, finally won out. 

For the technical excellence of its color 
this film could scarcely be improved upon, 
though its compositions often suffered 
from a consistent weakness for allowing 
too much headroom, and consequently 
cutting things off too sharply at the 
bottom of the frame. 

The color renderings, though, were 
superlative, and a number of scenes were 
made in what weie obviously very diffi¬ 
cult set-ups, such as those presented in 
a sequence in a veranda cafe under a 
canopy of leafy vines. This film also had 
the best color titles in the contest. 

In the scenic class, Ellis Yarnell and 
C. Y. Kimball’s “Europa Touring”—an 
800-foot subject in kodachrome, detailing 
a tour of Denmark, Sweden and Norway 
—added to consistently excellent color- 
photography a treatment which showed 
not only what the tourists saw but the 
people they saw as well. 

Near Perfect Score 

As nearly as the writer can recall his 
own scoring of the film, the production 
missed a perfect rating for camera tech- 



Here is a close-up of John Howard (seated) and Walter Connolly in Columbia's 
“ Penitentiary .” At the extreme left is Lucien Ballard , A.S.C. Next to him is Ells¬ 
worth Vines , professional tennis champion , and Donald Budge , amateur title holder. 
The man on the floor showing more concern over his work than mere sartorial 
excrescences is Director John Brahm. Irving Lippman photographed the still. 
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The sole 8mm. entry to garner a major 
award was John E. Walter’s “El Camino 
Real,” a two-reel 8mm. kodachrome docu¬ 
ment chronicling the California missions. 
Far more than showing these historic 
buildings excellently, the film evidenced 
a remarkable grasp of fine photographic 
composition. There were very few scenes 
indeed in the two reels of this film which 
did not evidence the highest order in its 
making. 

“Engineer’s Daughter” Good 

Four 8mm. films, however, found 
places among the honorable mentions. 
Included among these may be mentioned 
Earl Cochran’s “gay 90’s” melodrama, 
“The Engineer’s Daughter,” which, in 
addition to being most amusing, was well 
photographed, excellently acted and cos¬ 
tumed, and a more than ordinarily credit¬ 
able job of production. 

It suffered, however, from a few 
strictly technical shortcomings—mostly 
in directing. 

Foremost among these was the fact 
that direction of movement in intercut 
scenes was frequently confused. 

Another notable 8mm. entry was Wil¬ 
liam Poulson’s “Discovery.” This film 
had a strikingly unusual theme and one 
which was slow to grow upon the spec¬ 
tators. But grow it did, and had the 
cinematographer-director been able to 
lavish a bit more attention on the pic¬ 
torial attractiveness of some of his shots, 
and had he, as producer, clarified his plot 
with a few more titles, the film might 
well have been a winner. 

It is, however, a notable production, 
for seldom if ever before has an amateur 
filmer attempted to put on the screen so 
unusual a story. 

Bridge Picture Group 

Ranking high in both the categories 
of educational films and color, Raymond 
O’Connell’s film of the “San Francisco- 
Oakland Bay Bridge” is also outstanding. 
He tells the tale of this great work of 
engineering very effectively, using fre¬ 
quent cuts to close shots of a miniature 
of the bridge to clarify his long shots of 
the real bridge itself. 

This entry was also in many ways the 
outstanding example of 8mm. color 
shown. 

“Kleptomania,” the entry of Bion Vogel 
of the Los Angeles 8mm. Club, was an 
excellent black and white scenario film. 
Its main weakness lay in uneven light¬ 
ing and composition. 

In the educational class, E. N. Harri¬ 
son’s two reel subject, “The Least Tern,” 
was excellent. For general showing the 
film unquestionably did have too much 
repetition, but for strictly educational 
use this would be an asset. 

More serious was the lack of necessary 
explanatory titles. The photographic 
technique was truly excellent, for 
virtually the entire film must obviously 
have been made with extremely long 
focus lenses, shooting from a blind, and 
the results on the screen were practically 
perfect. 

Yet another highly meritorious 16mm. 
film, this time one in kodachrome, was 


nique by the narrow margin of three 
scenes made in a Norwegian shipyard 
on a rainy day! To offset these were in¬ 
numerable others of remarkable excel¬ 
lence, including one gemlike sequence of 
the nighttime illumination of a great 
amusement park in Copenhagen. 

Denny’s film, which received the 
Weston Instrument Company’s special 
award, was an equally remarkable pres¬ 
entation of the wonders of our own 
country. This film was made on an ex¬ 
tensive vacation tour of all our south¬ 
western national parks and monuments. 

As such, it was necessarily filmed 
under a wide variety of weather and 
lighting conditions, and filmed, in the 
main, most capably. A two-reel film, 
“Scenic Wonders of the Southwest,” 
suffered somewhat from repetition of 
similar material and would, in the opinion 
of most of the judges, have benefited 
by much sharper cutting. 


On the other hand, Cinematographer 
Denny drew the unanimous praise of the 
judges for the manner in which he 
visited many regions which have been 
pictured to death, yet managed to avoid 
the beaten path. 

No mention of the color entries in this 
contest would be complete without men¬ 
tion of Eugene Ritzmann’s unique entry, 
“Garden Life,” which deservedly won the 
Harrison and Harrison award. This was 
filmed almost entirely in stop motion and 
showed the growth of a variety of dif¬ 
ferent flowers and plants. 

Walter Wins on 8mm. 

As several of the final judging com¬ 
mittee remarked, few if any professional 
films of the same type have timed their 
successive single frame exposures so ac¬ 
curately and shown the actual growth of 
the plants so smoothly. In addition, the 
composition in several of these shots 
was remarkably effective. 


Scene in Twentieth-Fox's “The Baroness and the Butler ,” with Annabella, golden 
haired newcomer to the American screen, and William Powell, still the sophisticate , 
getting better acquainted as the story proceeds. Facing them are, left to right , 
Walter Lang, director; Paul Lockwood, assistant cameraman; Gene Bryant, assistant 
director; Joseph LaShelle, operative cameraman; above him, L. Brown, gaffer; 

Arthur Miller , director of photography . 
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THE MAGAZINE CINE-KODAK 

FOR MOVIES YOU'LL BE PROUD TO SHOW 


A S both director and cameraman of your 
movies, you need a camera that will let you 
concentrate your attention on the action 
you’re filming. The remarkably easy-to-use 
16 mm. Magazine Cine-Kodak is the answer. 

It loads in three seconds—with film that 
comes in metal magazines which you just slip 
into the camera. Threading is eliminated. 

It's easy to switch film. Simply take out one 
magazine and put in another. The magazine 
protects the film, and a footage meter on each 
magazine shows how much film you have used. 

Seven Accessory Lenses 

Six telephotos and one wide-angle lens are 
interchangeable with its standard 1-inch lens 
by the simplest method ever devised. Direct 


eye-level finder system serves all eight lenses. 

Pulsing button under your finger keeps you 
posted on scene length. Three speeds—Normal, 
Intermediate, and Slow Motion. An auto¬ 
matic shut-off stops motor when rewinding 
is necessary. 

With fast Kodak 
Anastigmat /.Id) 
lens, the Maga¬ 
zine Cine-Kodak 
is $125. See it at 
your dealer's. 

De luxe sole leather 
carrying case for Mag¬ 
azine Cine-Kodak, six 
extra lenses, extra mag¬ 
azines and filters. $27.50 



EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, ROCHESTER, N. Y 
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Sidney Moritz’ “Under Your Own 
Power,” a film document of a bicyclists’ 
excursion, highlighted by excellent color 
photography and often by fine composi¬ 
tion as well. 

Good Documentary 

Like many of the others, however, Mr. 
Moritz should pay more attention to the 
always important matter of keeping di¬ 
rections of movement consistent from 
scene to scene. 

W. N. Rocker deserves attention for 
the entry of five separate films, each 
devoted to the service given by some 
municipal agency of his home city of 
Cleveland. For a straightforward, factual 
presentation of his material, Rocker’s 
films could scarcely be improved; but if, 


F ROM the press of D. Appleton- 
Century Company, 35 West Thirty- 
second street, New York, has come 
“Film and School,” a handbook in mov¬ 
ing picture evaluation. It is a publica¬ 
tion of the National Council of Teachers 
of English and was written by Helen 
Rand and Richard Lewis, with the ad¬ 
vice and counsel of Edgar Dale and the 
late Sarah McLean Mullen. 

The first of the four named is chair¬ 
man of the committee on standards for 
motion pictures and newspapers. Lewis 
is credited to the Glendale (Cal.) Junior 
College, Dale to the Bureau of Educa¬ 
tional Research, Ohio State University, 
and the last named to the Abraham 
Lincoln High School of Los Angeles. 

The book has 182 pages, plus 40 
pages carrying 57 illustrations of vari¬ 
ous phases of photoplay production dis¬ 
cussed in the text. The contents carry 
a half dozen major departments, in or¬ 
der being Moving Pictures, a Social and 
Educational Force; How Moving Pic¬ 
tures Interpret Life, The People Who 
Make Moving Pictures, Rating Scales, 
Reviews and Criticisms; Moving Pic¬ 
ture Clubs, More to be Done, etc. 

In the first section, for example, the 
subheads give an insight into the range 
of subjects discussed. These are The 
Rich Man, Poor Man Pattern; Who Is 
Funny? What Is Funny? Are Young 
People Taken Seriously? Friendship and 
Love, What Makes Criminals? Our Atti¬ 
tude Toward Other Peoples; Who Makes 
War? 

The two initial paragraphs of the in¬ 
troduction give an insight into the gen¬ 
eral objective of the authors. These 
follow: 

“When we consider how much time 
young people, and adults too, spend in 
moving picture theatres, we know that 
education is not confined to schoolrooms 
and does not all come out of textbooks. 
We have ‘movie made children’; we are 
movie made people; and the movies are 
already a part of our education. Our 


as is probable, he made these films to 
acquaint his fellow-citizens with their 
city government, it is to be regretted 
that he did not essay a more imaginative 
treatment. 

In all of these productions the personal 
element could easily have been stressed 
more, turning the films into entertain¬ 
ment as well as instruction. 

Last, but by no means least on the list 
of honorable mentions, is Duncan MacD. 
Little’s “Voyageur’s Trail,” a news film 
of a four-day canoe race in Canada. This 
film, photographed perforce under what¬ 
ever conditions happened to obtain at the 
moment the action occurred, represents 
a remarkable achievement in amateur 
news filming, for which Little is to be 
commended in the highest terms. 


task now T is to correlate them with other 
activities offered in the school program. 

“We neither condemn moving pictures 
wholesale nor advertise them. We try 
to evaluate them. We are engaged in 
setting up standards for judging them. 
That is why we usually say ‘evaluating 
moving pictures’ rather than ‘moving 
picture appreciation’.” 

Ten pages are devoted to “Moving 
Picture Clubs,” meaning school clubs. 
Suggestions are given for organizing and 
conducting such a body. 

That a book published at the end 
of 1937 designed to aid in the evalua¬ 
tion of screen products freely employs 
such expressions as “moving pic¬ 
tures” and “movies” will interest those 
who may remember the controversy that 
raged a quarter century earlier over 
those same terms. 

Moving pictures w T as the term em¬ 
ployed in the beginning. It was used 
without question until there arose dis¬ 
ciples of a school which insisted pic¬ 
tures did not move—they must be de¬ 
scribed as motion pictures. And grad¬ 
ually by common consent motion pic¬ 
tures prevailed. 

The Moving Picture World, a trade 
publication, was founded in 1907. Dur¬ 
ing the approximate twenty years of its 
life the title was not changed, although 
in the later years of its existence the 
term “moving” picture seldom appeared 
in its columns. 

One of the minor features of this 
trade paper for exhibitors was an edu¬ 
cational department conducted by a par¬ 
son who each month “shed barrels and 
barrels of tears” over the growing use 
by children and “thoughtless adults” of 
what he termed the abomination of 
“movies.” 

The children win, as they were bound 
to do. And adults have helped them 
out. But so thoroughly was that in¬ 
hibition on “movies” hammered into the 
consciousness of this writer, w r hile al¬ 
ways conceding its unimpeded use by 


children, that even today when compelled 
to refer to “home movies” or maybe 
“Amateur Movies”—you understand— 
he experiences a twinge of what takes 
the place of conscience such as may 
follow upon the use of profanity that 
sinks a little lower than his accus¬ 
tomed depth. 

But “Film and School” is an interest¬ 
ing book—interesting not alone to those 
whose duty it is to teach the young and 
near young but also to men and women 
who in years recent and remote have 
been within and on the fringe of the 
amusement world. 


Duncan Little Broadcasts 
'Film Planning' Over WNYC 

On Wednesday, January 19, WNYC- 
Municipal Broadcasting System, under 
the personal supervision of Mayor F. H. 
LaGuardia, offered the third in the series 
of programs devoted to amateur movies. 
The guest speaker for the broadcast was 
Duncan MacD. Little, charter member 
of the Society of Amateur Cinematog¬ 
raphers of Hollywood and liaison officer 
for the United States of the Institute 
of Amateur Cinematographers of Lon¬ 
don, England. 

Mr. Little has for years been collabo¬ 
rator with the Hon. Arthur Bergeron of 
Quebec regarding cinematics in the St. 
Maurice River region of Quebec Prov¬ 
ince. Strictly an amateur, Mr. Little has 
exhibited films extensively throughout 
the United States, England and Canada, 
and often under governmental auspices. 

The topic for the session was “Plan¬ 
ning* a Film,” and Mr. Little with a 
wealth of experience and sharp new 
ideas brought a freshness of viewpoint 
that often is lacking in a maker of ama¬ 
teur movies who has been a veteran of 
fewer years. 

▼ 

Cinematographers to Make 
Their Own Annual Award 

Special rules to govern the camera 
awards as worked out by the rules com¬ 
mittee representing the photographic 
section of the Technicians Branch of the 
Academy have been approved for use 
during this year’s awards program by 
the Academy Awards Committee. 

Nomination procedure this year will 
follow that of last year. Each Director 
of Photography in the industry will be 
asked to name the two productions which 
he considers to represent the best cine¬ 
matography of the year, either naming 
productions photographed by himself or 
by another director of photography. 

From the list of productions sug¬ 
gested by the cameramen themselves a 
committee of representative cameramen 
and photographic experts will select the 
three productions to be nominated for 
the Award. 

Rather than having the nominated 
productions voted upon by the entire 
Academy membership, this year’s selec¬ 
tion of the one production to receive the 
Award for Achievement in Cinematog¬ 
raphy will be made by a vote of all di¬ 
rectors of photography in the industry. 


‘'Film and School' Textbook 
Teaches Screen Evaluation 
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Here's Complete Musical Scores 
for International Prize JVinners 


T HE prize-winning films of the 
American Cinematographer’s 1937 
international amateur movie con¬ 
test covered an unusually wide range, 
both geographically and dramatically. 
Accordingly, the musical scores arranged 
to accompany them at their showings 
before the Los Angeles cine groups also 
covered a broad range, not only in the 
varied types of music necessary but in 
the complexity of the scoring. 

Perhaps the simplest of the scores 
was that used for C. J. Carbonaro’s 
winner of the Victor Animatograph 
award, “Little Sherlock.” This film is 
very positively divided into four dra¬ 
matic elements, or more correctly, into 
sequences dominated by one of four defi¬ 
nite dramatic themes. It was therefore 
possible to work out a flexible, thematic 
score for the film using but four records. 

The introductory theme centers 
around little Alice, and here and wher¬ 
ever Alice dominates the action we used 
an organ recording of “Moonbeams 
Dance,” by Gibbons, played by Terance 
Casey on (British) Columbia Record 
DB260. 

Alice’s father’s moviemaking is the 
second dramatic element, so we have our 
second theme, which we accompany with 
“The Match Parade,” by Wehle, an¬ 
other organ recording, played by Sydney 
Gustard on H.M.V. (British Victor) 
Record B3887. 

The third dramatic theme is the 
Thug, for whose musical theme we found 
Gounod’s “Funeral March of a Marion¬ 
ette,” as played on the organ by Quentin 
M. MacLean either on Columbia Record 
2251-D or British Columbia 5121. The 
fourth theme begins with Mother’s re¬ 
turn home to find the apartment robbed 
and her husband blackjacked. 

It continues through Father’s account 
of the affair to the police, and may even 
continue farther if you wish. For this 
theme we chose Leslie Stuart’s “Lily 
of Laguna,” as played—again on the 
organ—by Leslie James on H.M.V. Rec¬ 
ord B2902. 

These four records can be alternated 
ad lib as the action indicates, and as 
all of them are played on either Wur- 
litzer or Compton organs they furnish 
an excellent “movie-organ” accompani¬ 
ment. 

* * He 

For J. Kinney Moore’s appropriately 
named “Prize Winner,” which took the 
honors in the scenario class, we again 
resorted to “movie-organ” accompani¬ 
ment. And in this case accompaniment 
is the correct word, for this film re¬ 
quired a score which would be more 
or less a passive accompaniment rather 
than a sharply defined thematic score. 


By WILLIAM STULL, A.S.C. 

For the greater part of the picture 
we need slow, simple music, so we chose 
several selections from Rosse’s “Mer¬ 
chant of Venice,” incidental music suite 
as played by Quentin M. MacLean. We 
begin with “Prelude No. 1,” on British 
Columbia Record 9585. When this is 
played through, we change to “Prelude 
No. 2,” on British Columbia Record 
9586. Then we turn over the first rec¬ 
ord and, when the second is completed, 
play the “Portia Intermezzo” (Brit¬ 
ish Columbia 9585). 

The final part of the picture, begin¬ 
ning from the time the old farmer helps 
the stranded woman motorist and has 
thrust upon him enough money where¬ 
with to reclaim his goat, a rather light¬ 
er and more cheerful music is indicated. 
For this we use “Monte Christo,” by 
Kotlar, played by Paul Mania on H.M.V. 
Record EG2285. 

* 

Another simple score is the one used 
for that unique film, Eugene Ritzmann’s 
“Garden Life.” For this striking depic¬ 
tion of flowers actually growing we 


need light, graceful music. So we begin 
with Delibes’ “Naila” waltz, as played 
by the Royal Opera Orchestra, Covent 
Garden, under the direction of Lawrence 
Collingwood, on H.M.V. C1969. 

When this is completed we change to 
Tschaikowsky’s “Valse Serenade,” as 
played by Ossip Gabrilowitsch and the 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra on Victor 
6835. As the sequence of shots of lilies 
begins we have on the screen a series 
of increasingly unusual blooms, so we 
turn to music that is also somewhat out 
of the ordinary, accompanying this part 
of the picture with Josef Strauss’ “Deli- 
rien Waltz,” played by the Berlin State 
Opera Orchestra conducted by Alois 
Melichar on Brunswick 90215. 

* * * 

To avoid an undesired introduction, 
start about IV 2 inches in from the edge 
of the disk. For the finale, as the pic¬ 
ture returns to the more familiar pop¬ 
pies and closes with the pansies which 
began the film, we return to the first 
record, “Naila.” 

“Another Happy Day,” T. Lawren- 
son’s winner in the home movie cate¬ 
gory, requires a more sharply defined 
score and, with one exception, bright, 



On a crane far above the floor on which RKO Radio's “Bringing Up Baby ” troupe 
is ivo?'king, Operative Cameraman Charles Burke photographs Carey Grant , osten¬ 
sibly a scientist assembling a giant dinosaur. Russell Metty directs photography 
on the subject. Alex Kahle shot the still. 
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gay music to match the happy mood of 
that delightful child, Ian. 

Incidentally, those readers who re¬ 
member the score used for Lawrenson’s 
winner of two years ago, “Happy Day,” 
may notice the reappearance of two 
records from the previous score. But 
since Ian is featured in both films, and 
these two pieces seem particularly ex¬ 
pressive of his character, the repetition 
is inevitable. 

Once again the opening selection is 
Ketelbey’s “Wedgewood Blue.” as played 
by Albert W. Ketelbey and his Light 
Concert Orchestra on Columb’a 50334-D. 
After the family has vone to bed the 
appearance of Santa Claus is the cue 
for a change of mus ; c, to “Colonial 
Song” (Grainger-Schmid), played by the 
Victor Symphony Orchestra under Ro¬ 
sario Bourdon on Victor 36035. 

As Ian enters Christmas morning to 
see his presents we change to the other 
side of the first record, Ketelbey’s “The 
Clock and the Dresden Figures.” 

When Ian and his father start to run 
the new toy train I yielded to tempta¬ 
tion and used a thoroughly unnecessary 
record, but one beginning with a theme 
which cinemagoers have associated with 
trains ever since its introduction in Lu- 
bitsch’s “Monte Carlo”—“Beyond the 
Blue Horizon.” 

This is the first theme beginning 
H.M.V. Record C2084, “Monte Carlo Se¬ 
lections,” played by the New Mayfair 
Orchestra. This record easily can be 
dispensed with, if it is not available, for 
the particular theme used does not con¬ 
tinue through the record. If it is avail¬ 
able, however, its closing theme might 
be useful to accompany a later sequence 
in which Ian enjoys the traditional Eng¬ 
lish Christmas fireworks. 

However, the next record after the 
“Beyond the Blue Horizon” theme is a 
return to “The Clock and the Dresden 
Figures.” To close the film we use 
Johan Strauss’ “Thousand and One 
Nights,” as played by Hans Schmalstich 
and a Salon Orchestra on Victor V50025. 

Alan Scott Moorhouse, when he sent 
his film, “This Side of Paradise,” which 
triumphed in the color section, thought¬ 
fully sent in a list of the records he 
used as a score for his film. 

Unfortunately, the scores we use have 
always been chosen from my private 
record collection, and although that col¬ 
lection is rather extensive I blush to 
admit I did not have even one of the 
records Mr. Moorehouse indicated, 
though I had nearly all of the pieces. 

But my records were all vocal ar¬ 
rangements, and except in rare instances 
(such as demanded by one sequence of 
this film) it is axiomatic that vocal 
records—or even instrumental records 
with vocal choruses—should never be 
used in film scoring. 

However, here are both of the scores 
for this film; if the proper records are 
available I am inclined to feel that Mr. 
Moorehouse’s original score would prob¬ 
ably be preferable. Certainly, his choice 
of a theme tune is the better; had I 
had this selection in an instrumental 


recording I would have used it in pref¬ 
erence to my own choice. 

Mr. Moorehouse’s score: Theme tune, 
“Vienna, City of My Dreams,” Columbia 
FB1366; 2, “Voices of Spring,” H.M.V. 
B-4257; 3, Morcote sequence, “At Dawn¬ 
ing,” H.M.V. B-2629; 4, Gandria se¬ 
quence, “Warblings at Eve,” Victor 
19849; 5, girls dancing, “Wine, Women 
and Song,” H.M.V. B-4257; 6, girls sing¬ 
ing, “Ciribiribin,” Rex 8871-B; 7, Como 
sequence, “Santa Lucia,” Decca P-05022; 
8, St. Moritz sequence, “Angels’ Ser¬ 
enade,” Columbia 9116; 9, closing se¬ 
quence, “Vienna, City of My Dreams,” 
Columbia FB-1366. 

My own substitute score began by 
using Strauss’ “Tales from the Vienna 
Woods” for the theme tune, played in 
this case by Leopold Stokowski and the 
Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra on 
Victor 6584. I combined the themes for 
the Morcote and Gandria sequences into 
one, using Strauss’ “Swallows of Aus¬ 
tria” as played by Dajos Bela and his 
Orchestra on Odeon 3222. 

For the “girls dancing” sequence I 
used Gung’l’s “Bubbling Springs Waltz,” 
played by Marek Weber and his or¬ 
chestra on Victor V-50023. Where the 
close-ups of the girl singing are seen 
I for once break the established rule 
against using vocal records, and use 
Pestalozza’s “Ciribiribin” as sung by 
Lucrezia Bori on Victor 1262. 

By good luck, in the Los Angeles 
showings this synchronized perfectly. 
For the Como sequence I used a med¬ 
ley, “Dreams of Italy,” Columbia 
59015-F. 

For the St. Moritz sequence I used 
Widor’s “Serenade,” by the Cherniavsky 
Trio on Columbia 138-M. And for the 
close, following Mr. Moorehouse’s good 
example, my score returns to the theme 
tune, in this case, “Tales From the 
Vienna Woods.” 

Yarnell and Kimball’s winner in the 
scenic class, “Europa Touring,” is ar¬ 
ranged to give the ideal in scoring, for 
the music changes can in almost every 
case come where they will be least dis¬ 
turbing—during titles. 

* * * 

The titles, too, furnish helpful music 
change cues. For the opening of this 
film, Part 1, or Gershwin’s “An Ameri¬ 
can in Paris,” as played by the com¬ 
poser and the Victor Symphony Or¬ 
chestra on Victor 35963, synchronizes 
very admirably with the shots of Co¬ 
penhagen’s bicycle traffic. 

The first cue is a title indicating 
“The Royal Palace,” at which the music 
changes to the first record of Elgar’s 
“Wand of Youth” suite, including the 
movements known as Overture, Allegro 
Molto, Serenade, and Andantino, and 
played by Sir Edward Elgar and the 
London Symphony Orchestra on Vic¬ 
tor 9470. 

As a close-up of the Swedish flag 
serves as a background for the title 
“Sweden” we change to “O Vermeland 
Thou Lovely (“Ack Warmeland Du 
Skona”) played by Josef Pasternack and 
the Victor String Ensemble, on Victor 
19923. 


At the title “Boating is a popular 
sport,” we change to the second part 
of “The Wand of Youth,” on the op¬ 
posite side of the second disk used in 
this score, and including Minuet, An¬ 
dante, Sun Dance and Presto. 

At the title indicating “. . . across the 
Norwegian mountains” we change to 
Sibelius’ “Swan of Tuonela,” played by 
Leopold Stokowski and the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, on Victor 7380. We play both 
sides of this record. By the time this 
disk is finished, the party has reached 
Bergen, and we change to Lalo’s “Rap- 
sodie Norvegienne,” played by Gabriel 
Pierne and L’Association Artistique des 
Concerts Colonne on Odeon Record 
123628. This completes the score. 

* * * 

Khoji Tsukamoto’s “Mount Zao,” win¬ 
ning the photography award, stresses 
two elements: the bizarre and tempo. 
These, too, govern our score, albeit they 
involve some most unusual—and highly 
un-Japanese music, including even Rou¬ 
manian and Turkish music! 

For the beginning we play “Fantasy 
Rumanesco” (Stefanesco), played by 
Alfred Rode and His Tzigane Orches¬ 
tra on H.M.V. B3902. When this is fin¬ 
ished we change to “Gypsy Oriental 
Dance,” an old Turkish folk song, played 
by the Gypsy Wanderers on Victor V23. 

As the climbers start up the moun¬ 
tain, through the weird scenery, we 
change to “In the Mountain Pass,” from 
Ippolitow-Ivanow’s “Caucasian Sketches,” 
played by Rosario Bourdon and the Vic¬ 
tor Symphony Orchestra on Victor 36017. 

Then, changing after the second or 
third shot after the party leaves the 
mountain cabin, we change to “The 
March to the Scaffold.” from Berlioz’ 
“Fantastic Symphony,” played by Eu¬ 
gene Gossens and the Hollywood Bowl 
Orchestra on Victor 6869. 

And as the skiers get well started 
on their thrilling run down the hill 
we change to the faster tempo of 
Strauss’ “Voices of Spring” (“Fruhlings- 
stimmen Walzer”), played by Serge 
Koussevitzky and the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra on Victor 6903. 

James Sherlock’s grand award winner, 
“To the Ships of Sydney,” calls for 
music definitely changing with the vari¬ 
ous sequences and also definitely attuned 
to the pictorial beauty of the film. For 
this we begin with “The Moonlit Glade,” 
from Ketelbey’s suite, “In a Fairy 
Realm,” played by A. W. Ketelbey and 
His Orchestra on British Columbia 9409. 

Coincident with the title referring to 
the tugboats on a foggy day we change 
to Lehar’s “A Kiss at Dawn,” played 
by Marek Weber and His Orchestra on 
Victor V50005. 

At the end of this sequence, following 
the day shots of the great Sydney Har¬ 
bor bridge and a title “To the * hardy 
coasters—” we play Parts 1 and 2 of 
“The Ploughman Homeward Plods His 
Weary Way” from Ketelbey’s suite, 
“Three Fanciful Etchings,” recorded by 
Ketelbey and his orchestra on British 
Columbia Records 9406 and 9407. 

At the title ending “. . . . the indus¬ 
try of the Parramatta River, together 
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with its dockyards/’ we change to the 
opposite side of British Columbia Rec¬ 
ord 9406. “A Passing Stormcloud on a 
Summer Day/’ from Ketelbey’s “Three 
Fanciful Etchings.” 

The next cue is a title, “To the Lane 
Cove Ferries—,” where we change to 
“Danube Waves Waltz” (Ivanovici) on 
Columbia 59015F. The other side of this 
same disk also is used in the score for 
“This Side of Paradise.” 

With the title, “To the white-winged 
pleasure craft—” we change to the op¬ 
posite side of the first record used, an¬ 
other piece from Ketelbey’s “In a Fairy 
Realm,” entitled, “The Queen Fairy 
Dances” (British Columbia 9409). 

Finally, with the title “My greatest 
treasures—” we close with yet another 
of Ketelbey’s compositions, this time the 
“Phantom Melody,” played by Albert 
Sandler on British Columbia Record 
9863. 

sjc s*s 

The most intricate of these scores is 
that arranged for Dr. Roy E. Gersten- 
korn’s “Japan and Its People,” which 
carried off the honors in the educational 
class. This film strikes a variety of 
tempos and moods, and accordingly re¬ 
quires a greater variety of musical 
themes and a greater number of records. 

For the opening we play Ludwig 
Seide’s “Chinese Street Serenade,” 
played by Dr. F. Weissmann and the 
Grand Symphony Orchestra of Berlin on 
Odeon Record 3261. At the title “Mak¬ 
ing rice cakes—,” we change to Arman- 
dola’s “The Rose-beetle Goes A-wooing,” 
recorded by Ferdy Kauffman and His 
Orchestra on H.M.V. B3507. 

At the title “Harvest time in rural 
Japan,” we change to part 2 of the 
“African Motives” from Benno Bardi’s 
“Egyptian Suite,” played by Dajos Bela 
and His Orchestra on Odeon 3256. At 
the close-up of a Japanese peasant-wom¬ 
an in the field, with a load on her back, 
we change again, this time to Yoshi- 
tomo’s “Japanese Lantern Dance,” on 
the other side of the first record. 

At the close shot of a baby taking a 
bath in a bucket we change to “Im¬ 
provisation on a Japanese Tune,” com¬ 
posed and played by Efrem Zimbalist on 
Columbia Record 2110-D. 

When the title introduces the sequence 
on silk culture we change to a theme 
more appropriate to the busy hands 
shown, Buccalossi’s “Grasshoppers’ 
Dance,” played by the Regal Virtuosi on 
British Columbia Record DB-1007. 

At the title “Washing and drying 
silk” we return to the “Japanese Lan¬ 
tern Dance.” At the title “Cloisonne 
artist at his task” we change to Wil¬ 
liams’ “Almond Blossom,” recorded by 
Dol Dauber and His Orchestra on H.M.V. 
B-3916. 

Since this is but a ten-inch disk we 
repeat it, starting from the beginning 
at the title introducing the “Flower 
arrangement school” sequence. 

As a title introduces the sequence 
devoted to the celebration of ten thou¬ 
sand candles we change to the first move¬ 
ment of F. Popy’s “Suite Orientale”— 
“The Bayaderes,” recorded by Dr. Weiss¬ 


mann and the Grand Symphony Orches¬ 
tra on Odeon 3262. 

At the title which indicates that this 
ceremony consists of chanting, striking 
gongs and ringing bells we change to 
music which, while Balinese instead of 
Japanese, is surprisingly appropriate. 

This is a record from a special series 
of authentic Oriental recordings pre¬ 
pared under the direction of Professor 
E. M. von Hornbostel, entitled “Music 
of the Orient.” This particular disk is 
labelled Bali (koeta) Gender-Wajang 
“Selendero,” and is Odeon’s 0-4492a. 

The close of the picture takes us out 
of the temple, so we change at the 
title saying that the shoes are left out¬ 
side to “Almond Blossom” as an ap¬ 
propriate close. 

* * * 

These scores, as has been said, were 
prepared for the showings of the prize 
films at meetings of the Los Angeles 
Cinema Club, the Los Angeles 8mm. 
Club, and other Los Angeles groups, 
and the records were selected from the 
writer’s personal library. 

Readers can obtain most of these 
records in this country, despite the fact 
that many of them—the British Colum- 


F OR my own part, a movie should 
first have as a basis some idea to 
be conveyed to the audience, be it 
fact or fancy. Then there enters in 
the point of view of the teller of the 
idea—the director (or with most ama¬ 
teur efforts) the cameraman. 

After these we are entitled to rea¬ 
sonably good camera work—the better, 
the better—but I feel that flawless and 
technically perfect camera work is lost 
and wasted without a story well told. 

The story need not be a fairy tale, 
nor a world startling drama, but it must 
have a theme. It must start from some 
one point and progress to some other 
point where comes a logical ending, and 
then it should end. 

The story may be what takes place 
in a given factory, or in one hour of 
a man’s life, or in a certain community 
—or even it may be what might or 
could happen. 


bia, H.M.V. and some of the Odeons— 
are foreign issues. 

Some have since been reissued do¬ 
mestically by American affiliates of these 
firms. The H.M.V. records can be ob¬ 
tained through the RCA-Victor organi¬ 
zation; the British Columbia through the 
(American) Columbia company, though 
these firms import largely on special 
order. 

It is, however, highly probable a sur¬ 
prising number of these foreign disks 
might be immediately available from 
the Gramophone Shop in New York 
City, the foremost record-importing con¬ 
cern in this country, and one of the 
few where extensive stocks of foreign 
recordings are always on hand. 

For the benefit of those interested in 
scoring their own films, a special cata¬ 
logue of recorded “Mood Music,” com¬ 
piled by the Central Record Informa¬ 
tion Bureau, “His Master’s Voice,” 361 
Oxford Street, London, Wl, should be 
most valuable. 

This booklet lists 1200 records accord¬ 
ing to mood and, we understand, does 
not confine itself to H.M.V. records but 
includes records of several other firms 
as well. The price is sixpence (about 12 
cents) or eightpence (16 cents) postpaid. 


Or it may be a dream—anything— 
but it must be something. 

And it must be told logically and in 
sequence, with some definite stopping 
point where it must end. 

The great problem is there: what to 
film. 

The next question is solved differently 
by each of us, and therein is a point 
of interest — the totally varied ap¬ 
proaches that are found in a given 
group of persons all with more or less 
the same background. 

For the third, most cineasts who have 
solved the rudiments can do reasonably 
capable camera work. Occasionally 
comes one who is outstanding. 

Personallly, I prefer novelty of theme 
and ingenuity of handling to perfection 
of technic. But that is not to be taken 
as an excuse for sloppy or careless 
camera work. By no means. 


Authority on “JVhat It Takes ” 
JVirites Views on Moviemaking 

In a personal letter to the editor Duncan MacD. Little , in ampli¬ 
fying a point under discussion , sketched his own conception of 
the essentials entering into the making of an amateur picture. As 
not infrequently happens one ivho writes casually , freely and 
frankly and with no thought of ever again seeing what he has 
penned writes to better advantage. Relaxation takes the place of 
the tension , witting or unwitting , that travels with writing for 
publication. In the belief the writer had compressed into three 
hundred words more of value to the beginner and also in the way 
of a reminder to the professional than may be found in some 
drama textbooks a hundred times its length we asked Mr. Little's 
permission to reprint. The excerpt follotvs. 

By DUNCAN MACD. LITTLE 
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At Sea Level Valentine 

Builds Alpine Crispness 

(Continued from Page 52) 


That problem was solved by photo¬ 
graphic tests. 

For his hard lighting the photogra¬ 
pher employed the new M-R 36-inch 
H. I. arc, the same as employed in pho¬ 
tographing Technicolor subjects. 

The making of “Mad About Music” 
was different in its general plan from the 
ordinary procedure. Many of the interi¬ 
ors of this girls’ school were under one 
roof, which also of course was true of 
some of its exteriors. Among the in¬ 
teriors were the dining room, living 
room, main stair hall, corridor, office, 
classroom, gatekeeper’s hall and the 
room occupied by the star. Each room 
was of four walls and beamed ceilings. 
Also there were sets on other stages. 

The dimensions of the stage are 150 
feet wide and 270 feet long, or a total 
length of walls of 840 feet. Into this 
stage had been erected a scenic backing 
37 V 2 feet in height extending in two 
sections a distance of 475 feet. For 


Showing actual scene in UniversaVs 
“Mad About Music.” Gloria Harkinson 
(Deanna Durbin) in her happiness at 
her reunion with her mother sings “ Ser¬ 
enade to a Star ” at the garden party 
at the school. The singer is surrounded 
by twenty-four fellow-pupils — all of 
them carefully selected to duplicate her 
age and figure. In identical garb it 
seems there are twenty-five Deannas. 


panoramic purposes as occasion made nec¬ 
essary a “wild” wall was rolled into one 
of the two open spaces, very nearly com¬ 
pleting the entire circle of the stage. 

This backing had been constructed 
under the supervision of the art depart¬ 
ment, at the head of which is Jack Ot- 
terson. According to custom at the final 
okeh of the script it had been turned 
over to the art department. There the 
script was “broken down,” or dissected 
for the determination of the necessary 
sets, rough sketches of which promptly 
were made. 


Then the sketch artists began an an¬ 
alysis for the making of building plans. 
For these an okeh was secured from the 
producer and director. The main ob¬ 
jective was the creation and preserva¬ 
tion of Swiss atmosphere, with the tow¬ 
ering mountains always in the picture 
whenever a player stepped outside a 
door. 

Creating Swiss Atmosphere 

The researchers drew on Swiss books 
for the benefit of the architects who 
were to design the several buildings. In¬ 
cidentally Cameraman Valentine has an 
extensive library of his own, a goodly 
proportion of which treats of European 
buildings and customs and people, se¬ 
lected with care from various art centers 
abroad. 

The finished result was the creation of 
a modernized version of typical Swiss 
architecture, the art department never 
losing sight of the fact the story was a 
phantasy, aiming to preserve a balanced 
atmosphere. Swiss flowers were dupli¬ 
cated, not the delicate product of the 
prop department but sturdy potted ex¬ 
amples of the real thing. 

Much comment was created among 
those who understand what is meant by 
the procedure when it was learned why 
no sound followed the act of walking on 
the gravel. No sound was intended to 
be heard. That was why cork was 
ground and placed where gravel was sup¬ 
posed to be. But the screened illusion 
was perfect. 

It may be of interest to note the great 
scenic background portraying the Al¬ 
pine heights was not in straight black 
and white. To the contrary, it was 
painted in natural colors, as John Ewing 
of the Universal art department re¬ 
marked is the trend of stage practice 
today. 

What interested the personnel of the 
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Demonstrating the artistry and craftsmanship that entered into the preparations 
for the making of UniversaVs “Mad About Music” is the photograph removed from 
his private set files by Art Director Jack Otterson. Note the attention to the light¬ 
ing of this set—just as if it were peopled ivith players; the crispness of the shadow 
on the ivall at the left of the entrance. The set may be identified on the plan on the 
opposite page as the entrance in the northeast corner directly under “Road” 


department was that during the making 
of the picture Operative Cameraman 
Bob Surtees had taken pictures of the 
backing in Kodachrome stills, the results 
of which verified the department’s con¬ 
ception of what the photographed results 
should be. 

Something unique in the creation of 
the sets was the attention paid to hand 
decorating, this being particularly not¬ 
able because of the size of the staging. 
In the creation of the approximately 
18,000 square feet of scenic backing 
nearly two weeks were required for the 
completion. The actual painting was ac¬ 
complished in eleven days. 

The many square feet of grass mat 
which cover the open sets are made all 
the more authentic, the more lifelike, by 
sprinkling them with the cuttings from 
genuine lawns. These are replaced as 
is necessary. 

The cameraman has been responsible 
for the photography of the three major 
subjects in which Deanna Durbin has 
been featured—“Three Smart Girls,” 
“100 Men and a Girl” and the present 
one. Like other adults who have worked 
with this girl so unusually equipped he 
is a Durbin partisan. 

Joe Pasternak, producer of “Mad 
About Music,” also has served in the 
same capacity on the series of Durbin 
features. Norman Taurog is directing 
the production. 

Eight Hours for Deanna 

What may not be generally known is 
that the young singer is not permitted to 
be on the studio lot more than eight 
hours a day. That is on account of her 
minority. Her time does not begin when 
she steps on the stage, all made up. 
Rather it starts as she enters the studio, 
before the make-up artist and the hair¬ 
dresser have consumed their allotted 


hour and a half to prepare the player 
to face the camera. 

On the Universal lot is a miniature 
but most attractive art display showing 
in water colors the realized conceptions 
of the artists as inspired by the sketch 
artists after reading the cold-blooded 
script of the writers. The display, com¬ 
posed of some twoscore subjects and 


adorning the office of Chief Otterson, 
visualizes the various structures consti¬ 
tuting the staging of “Mad About 
Music.” 

When the picture is completed all of 
these buildings, specially created, will 
be reinstalled on the back lot, there to 
serve at some time in the future for 
“such matter as then may be born in it.” 


‘Hints and Gadgets' Contains 

Tips to irking Camerists 


T HE American Photographic Pub¬ 
lishing Company, 428 Newbury 
street, Boston 17, has issued 
“Photographic Hints and Gadgets,” 
edited by Frank R. Fragrie and Franklin 
I. Jordan. The price is $3.50. There are 
250 articles with nearly 500 illustrations. 
The book has 316 pages and is finely 
printed, with a quality of paper that 
makes the publication weigh in excess 
of two pounds. The type is a lean 8 
point on 9 that packs many words in a 
page. 

The book is of a character that will 
delay the normal bedtime of many a 
camerist. As the preface of the publica¬ 
tion sets forth, “no one person could 
ever think up half the things it contains. 
It came out of the sweat and toil and 
practical experience of hundreds of en¬ 
thusiastic photographers whose nimble 


wits have devised these clever mechanical 
means for overcoming some of the many 
difficulties that stand between them and 
the attainment of their goal.” 

The editors say—and the statement 
seems justified by the variety and 
quality of the gadgets described—that 
at their invitation for suggestions they 
were swamped with an avalanche of 
manuscripts from all over the English- 
speaking world. They add the book 
contains many items not regularly 
marketed. 

In the listed Contents are seven sub¬ 
jects, in Cases and Outfits four, Minia¬ 
ture Cameras three, Aerial Cameras 
three, Adapters nine, Tripods thirteen, 
Lens Shades seven, Optics six, Exposure 
three, focusing four, Synchronizers five, 
Light Controls eight, Lights eight, Dark¬ 
rooms five, Darkroom Helps twenty-six, 


Film Development ten, Temperature Con¬ 
trol four, Timers six, Chemistry three, 
Washers nine, Drying ten, Negatives 
eight, Retouching four, Printers five, 
Printing five, Enlargers seven, Easels 
nine, Enlarging five. 

Reducing carries three articles, Trim¬ 
ming three, Mounting three, Color three, 
Copying five, Micro one, Table Top three, 
Nature seven, and under Miscellaneous 
there are twenty-nine articles. 

The foregoing gives a comprehensive 
idea of the variety and appeal of the 
subjects contained in the pages of this 
unusual book. 


James E. McGhee has been appointed 
general sales manager of the Eastman 
Kodak Company, filling a position vacant 
three years. 

The new sales manager joined the 
Kodak Company in 1920 and served for 
six and a half years as a demonstrator 
in the medical division, maintaining 
contact with users of x-ray film. He was 
transferred in 1927 to the company’s 
Chicago branch as assistant branch 
manager. He entered the sales depart¬ 
ment at the Kodak Office, Rochester, in 
1931. 
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Polito Matches Daylight 

(Continued from Page 5U) 

You use arc lighting instead of in¬ 
candescent—“hard light” instead of 
“soft”—but your actual lighting bal¬ 
ance need not change appreciably. 

You do have a definite advantage in 
the equipment you use, however, for the 
arc lighting units used on modern Tech¬ 
nicolor pictures were developed by Mole- 
Richardson especially for use with the 
new three-color version of the Techni¬ 
color process. As a result, these H. I. 
Arcs, Ultra H. I. Arcs and Side Arcs 
are considerably more efficient than most 
of the lamps supplied for regular black- 
and-white camerawork. 

A Lighting Trick 

I have noticed that in most studios, 
the cinematographers use the Solarspot 
incandescent spotlights wherever smooth, 
precisely controllable beams are impera¬ 
tive; and these “H. I. Arc” spotlights 
are arc units of the same general de¬ 
sign. Picture what you can do in sim¬ 
plifying lighting when all of your spot¬ 
lighting units are of such a modern, 
efficient type! 

Incidentally, I learned a little trick 
of lighting faces which I have carried 
over to my black-and-white camerawork 
with good effect. In the closer shots in 
my Technicolor picture, I found it ex¬ 
tremely handy to use the little Baby 
Solarspots fitted with Photoflood globes 
and, of course, the special daylight blue 
filters that correct their light to co¬ 
ordinate with the arcs. In the black-and- 
white production I am now filming I 
have found the combination of small 
Solarspots and Photoflood globes inval¬ 
uable in lighting faces. 

Real Advantage 

There is one peculiarity common to 
all color processes. Some colors can be 
most objectionably obtrusive at times. 
In black-and-white, for instance, you 
can work on a set with vivid red walls, 
serene in the knowledge that that shade 
of red will come out a dark gray on the 
screen. 

But in color those identical red walls 
very easily may be exaggerated into 
something that can steal the scene from 
a whole troupe of Academy Award 
actors. 

But—in color, you have one very beau¬ 
tiful advantage. If you don't want any 
color to show on the screen all you 
have to do is keep the light away from 
it! Simply don't illuminate that area, 
and your objectionable color is literal¬ 
ly eliminated from the picture. 

When you consider the technical con¬ 
ditions of lighting a modern color set, 
where you have almost no worries about 
“spilled light” you can see how easy 
this technique is. 

Camera May Subdue 

Here, by the way, is where the cine¬ 
matographer faced with the problems 
created by one of those art directors who 
tries to tell the story with exaggerated 
“color moods” has a tremendous advan¬ 
tage. Of course, the coloring of sets 


and costumes designed for color pictures 
should by all means be soft and unob¬ 
trusive; but if they are not, the cinema¬ 
tographer has in his lighting a very 
potent means of making them conform 
to good taste. 

In lighting Technicolor scenes there 
has been, I think, too much fear of shad¬ 
ows. Of course, a really wrongly placed 
shadow can be a pictorial liability; but 
in many instances ordinary shadows 
which, in a monochrome scene would be 
bad, can, in a Technicolor scene, be quite 
natural or even, in some cases, a positive 
advantage. 

For instance, suppose we are shooting 
an exterior scene of a man, in the sun¬ 
light, wearing a large hat. In real life, 
we would see a heavy shadow over his 
eyes, cast by the brim of his hat. 

Iln black-and-white it has become tra¬ 
ditional to lighten or often eliminate 
that shadow with reflectors or booster 
lights. In monochrome this technique 
may be desirable, but in color I have 
found it often makes the scene more 
real if you let that shadow remain, ex¬ 
actly as the eye sees it. 

Useful in Color 

In the same way, I have found it is 
often an excellent trick of Technicolor 
pictorialism to have some prominent ob¬ 
ject—a figure, or a part of the set— 
either silhouetted or semi-silhouetted in 
the immediate foreground, while the 
main action of your scene takes place 
in a more brilliantly lighted middle- 
distance which, in turn, might be con- 
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trasted against a darker colored (not 
darker lit) background. 

For years this has been a useful trick 
in black-and-white; now it is just as 
useful in color. Perhaps it is even 
more useful, for you have color con¬ 
trasts as well as lighting contrasts to 
help give your scene depth. 

In the same way I have found that 
very impressive color scenes can be 
made playing your action through brok¬ 
en shadows. One of the more effective 
scenes in “Gold Is Where You Find It” 
was one in which the farmers, led by 
Claude Rains, march to attack the min¬ 
ers. 

In this scene the figures move under 
a canopy of trees, alternately passing 
through beams of sunlight and patches 
of shadow. In black-and-white such a 
shot would give you a more positive 
feeling of the actors' movement; in 
color, this illusion is very strongly 
heightened. 

Of course, either in monochrome or 
in color, such a scene might very prob¬ 
ably require some use of reflectors or 
booster lights to keep the shadows from 
dropping off to absolute opacity. This 
brings us to another phase of color 
filming. In photographing color, by any 
process, the color of the lighting is im¬ 
portant. In Technicolor, the whole proc¬ 
ess is keyed to the color standard of 
normal daylight. 

This means that any type of reflected 
natural light or artificial light used to 
supplement daylight on exterior scenes 
must also conform to the daylight stand¬ 
ard. If you use reflectors you must 
therefore use silver reflectors, rather 
than the gold ones we so generally use 
in monochrome exteriors. And while 
no reflectors are easy on the actors' 
eyes the silver reflectors are particularly 
bad offenders in this respect. 

Matching Daylight 

It is therefore very fortunate the arc 
lighting units normally used for modern 
Technicolor photography are inherently 
corrected to match the daylight standard. 
The Mole-Richardson Side Arcs used for 
floodlighting are an almost perfect 
match for daylight. 

The M-R high intensity arc spotlights, 
from the handy little 65-amp. spotlight 
up to the big 150-amp. Type 170 H. I. 
Arc, match daylight perfectly if used 
with their regular straw-colored gela¬ 
tin filters. 

And they are much easier for the 
actors to face than any reflectors. So 
when it comes to exterior scenes in 
color the cintematographer has the 
pleasant advantage of knowing that 
while booster lighting will give him 
better control of his illumination than 
if he used reflectors he is in addition 
giving the members of his cast a break 
in providing them more comfortable 
working conditions. 

This is particularly important with 
some of our stars, who have weakened 
their eyes by always wearing smoked 
glasses when they are outdoors. 

The range of exterior lighting ef¬ 
fects possible in color is really surpris- 
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ing. Of course, you have to pick the 
right conditions for such effect shots, 
just as you would in black-and-white. 
One of the most generally praised shots 
in “Gold Is Where You Find It” was 
a night effect shot of the “monitors” 
of the hydraulic miners working at 
night, illuminated by fires and torches. 
This scene was actually shot at dusk, 
which gave me the bluish overall cast 
suggesting night, and still permitted 
the flares and torches to pick up on the 
film. 

Good Cooperation 

In closing, I would like to pay tribute 
to the cooperation given me by my fellow 
workers on “Gold Is Where You Find 
It.” Director Michael Curtiz, as usual, 
went out of his way to help me in my 
efforts to obtain effective photography. 

My own camera crew, and also the 
Technicolor technicians who worked 
with them, cooperated splendidly, and 
deserve much credit for the results 
achieved. The many members of the 
Technicolor organization, from the offi¬ 
cials down to the humblest worker in 
the laboratory, also seemed to take es¬ 
pecial pains to help me feel at home 
with their process, and I am deeply 
grateful for their friendship and co¬ 
operation. 

Finally, I would like to pay tribute 
to Byron Haskin, A.S.C., and his special 
effects staff. Traditionally it has been 
held against color that you could not 
do much in the way of special effects 
camerawork in a color picture. 

But in this picture Haskin and his 
colleagues have done—in Technicolor— 
just about every kind of trick camera¬ 
work you would expect to find in the 
picture had we filmed it in monochrome: 
Glass shots—some of the finest anyone 
has ever done in either monochrome or 
color; miniatures, large scale projected 
background process shots, and process 
shots where a miniature was used as 
a background. 

Once a Photographer . . . 

It is not my province to say how 
these were done, but I would like to go 
on record now as saying that Haskin 
and his associates have accomplished 
great things, not only in using existing 
equipment for this work and in devising 
special equipment for it, but in the 
results they have put on the screen. They 
are to be congratulated. 

All of which brings us back to our 
original premise: There is really little 
to be said about using the modern Tech¬ 
nicolor process and the lighting and 
other equipment that go with it. 

If you can photograph a picture well 
in black-and-white you will find that 
there is surprisingly little to do in 
adapting yourself to color. An under¬ 
standing of the basic limitations of any 
color process—an appreciation of how 
color contrasts as well as lighting con¬ 
trasts affect your composition—and a 
few little changes in lighting and ex¬ 
posure methods and—there you are! 

Really, no cameraman need be worried 
about the coming of color. 


“Pitz Pain” Makes Genuine Hit 
U'licn Revived at Fourth Evening 


T HE fourth of the series of Eight 
Motion Picture Evenings sponsored 
by Mr. and Mrs. Duncan MacD. Little 
and Thomas H. S. Andrews was held 
January 8 at the Littles , home in New 
York. 

The program began with George A. 
Ward’s “The Last Review,” a most inter¬ 
esting and worthy film made in 1934, 
which in that year won a “Ten Best” 
rating by the Amateur Cinema League 
as well as the Metropolitan Cup, annu¬ 
ally awarded by the Metropolitan Motion 
Picture Club of New York. 

The subject of this film is the shifting 
of a field artillery unit from “horse- 
drawn” to “motorized,” and winds up 
with a regimental review. There is a 
dramatic twist to the picture which con¬ 
tributes to the strength of an excellent 
subject. 

The second half of the program was 
“The White Hell of Pitz Palu,” pro¬ 
duced several years ago under the co¬ 
direction of G. W. Pabst with the author, 
Dr. Arnold Frenck. 

Even with the passing of the years and 
the so-called improvement of the cinema 
this is a great picture. The sponsors 
hope to screen it again, and are confident 
it will lose nothing in another ten years. 

Several interesting sidelights came 
out in conversations after the screen¬ 
ing. 

Several interesting sidelights came 


8 16 Reduced g 

Geo. W. Colburn Laboratory 

Special Motion Picture Printing 

1197 MERCHANDISE MART 
CHICAGO 


out in conversations after the screening. 
One of the group is a mountain climb¬ 
er and he knows every crack and cranny 
of Palu. It was the first “real moun¬ 
tain” that he scaled, and he suggested 
the “north wall” is quite as bad as it 
is shown to be in the film. 

Another comment was that Ernst 
Udet, the “Aviator” of the story, today 
is one of the high ranking aviators of 
the Reich, while yet another interesting- 
bit was that Leni Riefendahl is now an 
outstanding if not an internationally 
known photographer and a person well 
known in her own land. 


Eastman Announces Steel 
Cut and Film Pack Tank 

A new stainless steel developing tank 
for cut and pack film, incorporating a 
molded reel of novel design, is announced 
from Rochester by the Eastman Kodak 
Company. 

The new tank (Kodak adjustable cut 
film pack tank) will accommodate all 
amateur film sizes from 4.5 by 6 cm. to 
3 x /4 by 4 1 /4 inches. This flexibility of 
use is obtained through use of two cores 
on which the molded reel flanges slide. 
Notched markings on the cores enable 
the user to adjust the reel quickly to 
any one of twelve film sizes. 

The tank accommodates twelve films 
up to 2Mi by SV 2 and six films of 2Mi 
by 4 x /4 or 3% by 414. Once the loaded 
reel is placed in the steel tank, and the 
molded cover slipped on, developing, fix¬ 
ing and washing may be completed in 
daylight. The tank reel is designed to 
permit full circulation of solutions, and 
films are held in curved position to pre¬ 
vent buckling and contact with each 
other. 


Third Rolleicord Salon Is 
Set for May 2 in New York 

The Third Rollei-Show is scheduled 
to open May 2 at Rockefeller Center, 
New York. Exhibitors from all parts 
of the nation are expected to participate. 
All entries must be in by April 16th. 
The salon is being held primarily to 
stimulate interest in advanced photog¬ 
raphy among users of the Rolleicord, 
Rolleiflex, Heidoscope and Rolleidoscope 
cameras, made by Franke & Heidecke 
and distributed in the United States 
by Burleigh Brooks, Inc. 

Entries should be sent to Burleigh 
Brooks, Inc., 127 West Forty-second 
street, New York. There is no entry 
charge. A total of $450 in thirty-one 
cash prizes will be awarded. 


German Cinema Capacity 

Latest statistics show that there were 
in Germany at the close of 1937 a total 
of 5395 cinemas with seating capacity» 
of 1,992,854. The aggregate attendance 
for the year is estimated at 400,000,000. 



Makes Splicing Easier! 


SEEMANN 

SPLICER 

For 8mm. & 16mm. Films 

A new fast dry splicer for 
8mm and 16rnm films. Pre¬ 
cision built assuring perfect splices. Features 
dry scraper, improved cement applicator, and 
scratchproof film grips. See it today — 

At your dealer or write 

SEEMANTN’S 

Wholesale Movie & Photo Supplies 
1435 No. Highland Hollywood, Calif. 
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Los Angeles 8mm Club 

T HE January meeting was held 
at the Mesa Street School Audi¬ 
torium, 2611 West 52nd Street, 
with 280 persons, the largest atten¬ 
dance in the history of our club. The 
meeting was called to order by President 
C. G. Cornell. The following commit¬ 
tees were named: 

News Items, William Horton, chair¬ 
man; R. E. Cunningham. 

Social, A. Vincent Hague, chairman; 
Leon C. Sprague, A. J. Zeman, Doris 
Lee. 

Still Photographers, James B. Ridge, 
chairman; Henry Huddleston, P. M. 
Niersbach. 

Technical, C. W. A. Cadarette, chair¬ 
man; Randolph B. Clardy, Dr. F. R. 
Loscher. 

Thru The Filter, Jane Gay, editor; 
Randolph B. Clardy, assistant editor; 
Jack Taylor, assistant crank turner; 
Milton R. Armstrong, article writer; P. 
M. Niersbach, technical reporter; Dr. 
John M. Griffin, reporter; Sergeant 
Robert W. Teorey, foreign correspond¬ 
ent. 

Ladies, Charlotte Armstrong, chair¬ 
man; Lois Bingham. 

William Stull, with his own musical 
scoring, presented seven winners of the 
Cinematographers international contest. 
It seemed to be the general opinion the 
1937 group as a whole exceeded in qual¬ 
ity any previous prize winners. 

The meeting adjourned at 10:50 p.m. 
at the end of a most delightfully educa¬ 
tional evening. 

Bion B. Vogel, secretary 
T 

Philadelphia Cinema 

The meeting Tuesday, January 11, 
was given over to the Eastman Kodak 
Company for a demonstration of the 
new Eastman Sound Kodascope Special 
and other Eastman products. A film 
dealing w T ith photography by polarized 
light was shown and in addition two 
films sent from the Eastman Labora¬ 
tories especially for the meeting. 


Thalhammer “Midget” Kino-Pano-Till 



This little tripod head em¬ 
bodies in it all the pat¬ 
ented features of our $55.00 
Professional Model — with 
the same design and care¬ 
ful workmanship. For East¬ 
man, Filmo, Keystone, etc., 
and the 8 mm. Cine 
Camera—weiqhs only 10 oz. Fits any tripod 

ONLY $8.50 At Your Dealer's 


THE THALHAMMER COMPANY 

121 S. Fremont Awe., A2 LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Mr. Metzler, one of the members, an¬ 
swered questions on polarized light, and 
Mr. Hunter demonstrated and answered 
questions regarding the sound projector. 
Both men are associated with the local 
Eastman Stores. 

The members of the Philadelphia 
Cinema Club had been invited to at¬ 
tend a lecture at the Engineers’ Club 
on Monday evening, January 10. Dr. 
Fordice Tuttle of the Eastman Labora¬ 
tories talked on “High Speed Photog¬ 
raphy.” The program was under the 
auspices of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers. 

Applications for membership in the 
Club now on hand will bring our mem¬ 
bership to its full limit. 

A. L. O. Rasch, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Cinema Club 
of San Francisco 

The first regular meeting of the year 
was held Tuesday, January 25, at the 
California Camera Clubrooms, 45 Polk 
street. 

A particularly timely subject was pre¬ 
sented, that of “Proper Lighting for 


GOERZ 


KINO-HYPAR 

ANASTIGMATS 

F:2.7 and F:3 

are LENSES made in focal 
lengths from 15mm. to 100mm. 
that can be fitted in suitable 
focusing mounts to Amateur and 
Professionai 

MOVIE CAMERAS 

They give microscopic definition 
and the resulting image has re¬ 
markable brilliance and crisp¬ 
ness. 

The production of 

CINEMATIC 

ACCESSORIES 

such as Effect and Trick Devices, 
Vignetters, etc., has been our 
specialty for years. 

The GOERZ 

REFLEX FOCUSER and 
the VARIABLE FIELD 
VIEW FINDER are preci¬ 
sion instruments useful in 
MOVIE MAKING. 

Address Dept. A.C.2 

C. P. GOERZ AMERICAN 
OPTICAL COMPANY 

317 E. 34th St., New York, N. Y. 



Indoor Pictures.” The talk was given 
by O. J. Smith of the Eastman Kodak 
Company. 

L. T. Haines of Atlas Educational 
Film, demonstrated the Ampro line of 
sound projectors as well as the com¬ 
pany’s latest model of silent projector. 

The Pacific Films Company, which has 
a free and rental film exchange, showed 
two 400-foot reels of winter sports. 

E. G. PETHERICK, President. 

Y 

Metropolitan MP Club 

At the regular monthly meeting of the 
Metropolitan Motion Picture Club, held 
January 13, in Radio City, New York, 
the films winning highest honors in the 
annual club contest were announced. 
“Little Sherlock,” by MMPC President 
Charles J. Carbonaro, was pronounced 
best film of the contest. 

Best film in the topical and miscella¬ 
neous group was “Mother Earth,” by 
Charles A. Ferrie, Jr., an 8mm film. 
The best film in the travel and scenic 
group was “Autumntide in Yugoslavia” 
by Dr. Konstantin J. Kostich, a native 
of this country. The kodachrome film 
of bicycling, “Under Your Own Power,” 
by Sidney Moritz, was judged third best. 

In Close-Up, Metropolitan’s bulletin, 
we learn that at the December meeting 
Charles Coles presented a very interest¬ 
ing lecture on the not too technical as¬ 
pects of the Hayden-Grace Peru Eclipse 
Expedition through the use of hand col¬ 
ored slides accompanied by spicy com¬ 
ment. 

This was followed by the projection cf 
“Eclipse Over Peru”, two reels of koda¬ 
chrome depicting both the trip and the 
actual filming of the eclipse. The sub¬ 
tropical background music used with this 
film was particularly well chosen. 

A dee-vice to end all devices might 
well describe the titler demonstrated by 
William P. Brandegee. Designed and 
built by Mr. Brandegee, this titler will, 
he assures us, do everything but fly. The 
roll of film which he projected certainly 
seemed to justify his claim that he can 
reproduce any effect now used on the 
professional screen. Few magicians are 
able to pull as many tricks from such 
an innocent looking piece of apparatus 
as Mr. Brandegee showed with his 
diminutive titler. The only thing Mr. 
Brandegee failed to tell was how, after 
taking the time to build such a gadget 
as this, one can still find time to make 
movies! 


CRAIG 

SPLICER and REWINDS 



CRAIG JUNIOR COMBINATION $8.50 

Junior Splicer with two geared rewinds 
all mounted on 21" board. 

CRAIG MOVIE SUPPLY CO. 

1053 So. Olive St. Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Thrills Aplenty! 

When You Show Pictures On A 



Kodachrome and Dufaycolor snow 
scenes are especially beautiful on 
a Da-Lite glass-beaded screen; for 
they are brilliantly lighted, yet 
there is no sparkling or glare. 
The beads are guaranteed not to 
shatter off. Da-Lite glass-beaded 
screens are available in many 
styles including the famous Chal¬ 
lenger with tripod attached, which 
can be set up anywhere. 


FREE LITERATURE 


Mail Coupon Now! 

QUALITY SCREENS FOR MORE 
THAN A QUARTER CENTURY 


GLASS-BEADED SCREEN 

You will be amazed at the realism which results from 
the more brilliant illumination made possible by 
Da-Lite glass-beaded screens. Every shot is brighter 
and clearer. All color values of color and black and 
white film are faithfully reproduced. See Da-Lite 
Screens at your dealer’s today! From $2.50 up. 

DA-LITE SCREEN COMPANY, INC., 

Dept. A. C., 2721 North Crawford Ave., Chicago. Ill. 

Send free literature on Da-Lite Screens and Accessories. 

Name . 

Address . 

City .State . 


Model Theatre in Home 

(Continued from Page 71) 
not be a bit crowded. But this is no 
remodeled coat-closet. It is a room 
specially designed to house its cinematic 
equipment. The booth is eight feet 
square, and has ample elbow-room. 

Actually, in addition to this sound 
and picture projection paraphernalia, 
there is a cutting bench, a cabinet for 
storing several score phonograph rec¬ 
ords, and a total of 35 feet of shelv¬ 
ing for storing film. Ventilation? That 
is provided by a special forced draught 
cold air intake from outside the house. 

Quite incidentally—though of vast 
practical importance when presenting 
continuous shows with two projectors—is 
the fact that the booth is fitted with 
an automatic changeover device. As one 
projector comes to the end of its reel 
the other is threaded up and started 
running, with its light dark. 

Quick Switch 

At the desired split-second, the op¬ 
erator flips a switch and—presto!—the 
exciter lamp and projection lamp of the 
incoming projector are turned on, those 
on the other turned off, and the ampli¬ 
fier switched over to the second ma¬ 
chine’s sound pick-up. 

All of which might go to prove that 
the hand—backed up by such theatre 
type, automatic equipment—is still 
quicker than the eye—or ear. 


After having showed us the instal¬ 
lation, and letting us take pictures to 
our heart’s content, our anonymous host 
pleaded guilty to the charge of having 



Close-up of amplifier and monitoring 
speaker . Switch in center of panel 
directly above dials is changeover con¬ 
trol, At top of picture will be noted two 
of the optical glass ports through which 
16mm. pictures are projected 


built his house around the projection 
room. The whole thing forms an in¬ 
tegral part of the building. The posi¬ 
tions of the screen, speakers, projectors, 
and so on were determined first, and 
the room was then arranged around 
them. 

In building the living room the archi¬ 
tect called into consultation a noted 
acoustical engineer, who in turn pre¬ 
scribed special, soft acoustic plaster for 
the walls, so that there is no trace of 
reverberation or other sonic aberrations 
which might distort the sound. 

The conduits for power supply and 
for the wires that carry the sound from 
amplifier to loudspeakers were built per¬ 
manently into the structure of the build¬ 
ing. In a word, our friend went about 
things exactly as though he were build¬ 
ing a theatre. 

All told, here is a home projection 
room which embodies every possible ele¬ 
ment of perfection for de luxe home 
screenings of 16mm. or 8mm. film, with 
or without sound. Of course, not all 
of us are able to follow this filmer’s 
example and build a home around a 
perfect projection room, but most of 
us certainly dream of someday doing so. 

And how reassuring it is to know that 
such an installation is actually prac¬ 
tical, and that someone, at least, has 
been able to bring the sub-standard 
home theatre into the world of concrete 
practicality! 
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Bell and Howell Announcing 
Filmosound Price Reduction 

The Bell & Howell Company is now in 
the enviable position of being able to an¬ 
nounce a substantial reduction in the 
price of the Filmosound 138. This 16 
mm. sound-on-film projector has been so 
popular with the automobile industry 
and with big business in general that the 
influx of orders has permitted volume 
production with its attendant reduction 
in the cost of manufacture. This sav¬ 
ing, in turn, is being passed along to 
the consumer. 

This price reduction is the more note¬ 
worthy considering the recent improve¬ 
ments in Filmosound 138. A clutch and 
reverse gear are now provided for those 
who wish to project stills or to empha¬ 
size by repeating certain sequences. 

The single case projector, Model 138-F, 
is the same Filmosound plus these new 
features and a host of minor improve¬ 
ments, and its new price is S385. Filmo¬ 
sound 138-J is the new model in two 
cases rather than one, the projector be¬ 
ing entirely inclosed by its own silencing 
“blimp” case. Selling at the new low 
price of S410, this model is particularly 
suited to conditions calling for a com¬ 
pletely silenced projector. 

New Univex 
Folding Camera 

Universal Camera Corporation, New 
York, makers of Univex photographic 
supplies, announces the introduction of 
a camera to be known as Univex Mini¬ 
cam. It is the most expensive still cam¬ 
era ever marketed by this company and 
has many unique features. The negative 
size of the pictures this model takes 
is IV 2 by lVs inches, the popular minia¬ 
ture size. Excellent 3 by 4 inch larger 
prints may be secured. 

The camera is of handy, streamlined 
design. A new type Achromar preci¬ 
sion lens is supplied. 


Japanese Films Scenes by 
Means of Ultra-Violet Ray 

A talking picture device that films 
scenes with ultra-violet rays is reported 
to have been perfected by Osamu Ma- 
buchi, an assistant at Kyoto Imperial 
University, according to a report attrib¬ 
uted to the Nippon Kogyo (Industrial 
News) by the Japan Advertiser, Tokyo. 

As the rays cause no halation in pho¬ 
tographing, experts in many countries 
have been trying for a number of years 
to perfect such a method, it is pointed 
out. Mr. Mabuchi took two years to 
assemble his device. 


Jacksonville Cine Club 

The Jacksonville Cinematographers 
Club held its annual meeting and elec¬ 
tion of officers January 12 at the Semi¬ 
nole Hotel, Jacksonville, Fla. Now offi¬ 
cers are Leslie H. Sykes, president; Dr. 
F. Gordon King, first vice president; 
Owens Perdue, second vice president; 
Mrs. Nina Ruth Bayley, secretary; Neil 
Wade III, treasurer. 


CLASSIFIED 


ADVERTISING 


FOR SALE 


REBUILT SILENCED AND STANDARD BELL 
& HOWELL 170° CAMERAS; Bell & Howell 
single system, complete; rebuilt B & H sound 
printers ; Schusteck step printers ; rebuilt Duplex 
sound and picture printers; 200 ft. Stinemann 
developing reels; complete portable laboratory; 
used measuring machines. Used Mitchell cam¬ 
eras, Fearless Blimps, complete Akeley camera 
equipment. Akeley 1000-ft. magazines, syn¬ 
chronous camera motors. Bell & Howell 1000 
ft., 400 ft. magazines. Motors, sunshades, 
finders, lenses and all accessories. 

Write, wire or cable: 

MOTION PICTURE CAMERA SUPPLY. INC. 

723 Seventh Avenue New York City 

Cable: Cinecamera 


BELL & HOWELL 5-WAY SOUND PRINTER. 
Generators, Panel Control Boards. Duplex Print¬ 
ers, Sound Moviolas. Developing Machines, 
Blimps, Dolly, B & H splicers, Mitchell and 
B & H Silent Cameras, Motors, High-Speed 
Gear Boxes, Light Testers, Projection and Light¬ 
ing Equipment. Guaranteed optically and me¬ 
chanically perfect. Send for 1937 Bargain 
Catalogue. Hollywood Camera Exchange. 1600 
Cahuenga Blvd., Hollywood, California. Cable 
Hocamex. 


DEBRIE CAMERA, Parvo, 8 magazines, tripod 
and cases, $1200.00 cost, will sell for $200.00 
almost new, bargains in 16-35mm cameras. We 
Buy Anything. Block Camera—154 E. 47th St., 
New York. 


WE BUY, SELL AND RENT PROFESSIONAL 
AND 16 mm EQUIPMENT NEW AND USED. 
WE ARE DISTRIBUTORS FOR ALL LEAD¬ 
ING MANUFACTURERS. RUBY CAMERA 
EXCHANGE. 729 Seventh Ave., New York City. 
Established since 1910. 


16 AND 35mm. EQUIPMENT FOR SALE AND 
rent. Mitchell, Bell & Howell, Akeley, Debrie, 
Eyemo. Cash for your used equipment. 
CAMERA-MART, INC., 110 West 40th Street., 
New York City. 


BELL AND HOWELL 170° CAMERAS—High 
speed shuttles—high speed gear boxes—400 and 
1000 foot Bell & Howell magazines—Bell & 
Howell tripods—motors. AKELEY and DEBRIE 
CAMERAS. Akeley motors. High speed mo¬ 
tors. Sunshades, lenses and finders. 

Write or Wire 

CAMERA EQUIPMENT, INC. 

1600 Broadway New York City 

Tel. Circle 6-5080 Cable: Cinequip 


BRAND NEW DEBRIE PARVO L CAMERA 
Universal tripod, lenses and cases. Slightly 
shopworn. List $3000. Bargain at $2000. Box 
975, American Cinematographer. 


BELL & HOWELL CAMERA, 170° shutter, 
40, 50, 75mm and 6 in. lenses, 4-400 ft. mag¬ 
azines. Mitchell tripod and legs. Everything 
in first-class condition. $750. J. ROSE, 1165 
No. Berendo St., Hollywood, Calif. MO-17145. 


DE BRIE. MODEL E. 12 VOLT MOTOR DRIVE, 
Standard Akeley Tripod, Cases. DeBrie Model 
H (Metal Case) Precision Tripod, Cases, etc. 
P. O. Box 1457, Tampa, Fla. 


WANTED 


WE PAY CASH FOR YOUR USED CAMERA. 
LABORATORY AND STUDIO EQUIPMENT. 
Write, wire or cable 

MOTION PICTURE CAMERA SUPPLY, INC. 
723 Seventh Avenue, New York City 


WANTED: We pay cash for everything photo¬ 
graphic. Send full information and lowest cash 
prices. HOLLYWOOD CAMERA EXCHANGE. 
1600 Cahuenga Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 


9V>MM (PATHEX) new OR USED EXHIBI- 
tion films, empty spools, accessories, etc. 
Highest prices paid for original 9 1 / />mm nega¬ 
tives, scenics, travel, scientific, comedy, car¬ 
toons, curiosities, oddities, news, etc., long or 
short, complete or not. M. H. SCHOENBAUM, 
Headquarters for 914mm Movies, Plainfield, 
New Jersey, U. S. A. 


The club meets every other Wednesday 
evening at the Seminole Hotel at 8 P.M. 
The purpose of the club is to foster and 
promote interest in the use of amateur 
motion picture equipment and to instruct 
in the proper use and technique in the 
handling of it. 

As the first activity of the new year 
the club visited St. Augustine, Florida, 
in a body for the purpose of photograph¬ 
ing points of interest. This is part of 
the club program for actual demonstra¬ 
tion and instruction in the use of equip¬ 
ment of all kinds. 

Scenes taken will be used in a joint 
film by the members and become the 
property of the club, to be entered in 
competition with other clubs throughout 
the country. 


An Added Word 
and a Renewal 

May I add a word of praise for 
the American Cinematographer. I 
enjoy and look forward to every 
issue. 

WILLIAM P. SCHEFFLER. 

Reading, Pa. 


Moviemakers of Alhambra 

The amateur movie enthusiasts in Al¬ 
hambra, Calif, have recently banded to¬ 
gether and formed the La Casa Movie¬ 
makers of Alhambra. The first meeting 
was held in November and the following 
officers were elected for 1938: Richard 
F. Oden, president, and H. P. Carnahan, 
secretary-treasurer. 

The club meets the third Monday of 
each month for dinner and meeting at 
the Elks Temple in Alhambra. At pres¬ 
ent there are forty-six members. Dues 
are set at $2 a year. A monthly news¬ 
paper is called the News Reel. 

An uncut film contest will feature the 
March meeting. T. Q. Hall will present 
his travel films at the February meeting. 
All movie enthusiasts are invited to join. 

R. F. ODEN, President 
320 Fairview Ave., South Pasadena, Calif. 


Reversible Dupes Available 

Duplicates on reversible 16mm film in 
any length are available from the Agfa 
Ansco Laboratory, 245 West 55th street, 
New York. Special equipment insures 
prints of continuous length and uniform 
quality throughout. 


The Universal Camera Corporation 
announces in response to the demand 
for panchromatic film by users of low- 
priced cameras it has decided to bring 
out a film meeting the requirements cf 
pan color and sensitivity, fine grain and 
speed. 

























J. P. J. Chapman 

THE HUON 

Branksome Hill Road 
Bournemouth 
(England) 

13th January 1938 

American Cinematographer, 

Hollywood, Calif., U. S. A. 

Dear Sirs: 

I like your paper. It never fails to interest. 
It is always accurate, and full of valuable 
information. 

Yours faithfully, 

J. P. J. CHAPMAN, 

A. R. P. S. 


Across six thousand miles come a subscription 
renewal and the foregoing words . 

Those who make The American Cinematographer 
beg to acknowledge Mr. Chapman s kindly 
message and with their hearty good zuishes return 
to him a pledge: 

An endeavor to make it better 


















Perfection in Motion 

Picture Cameras 

or 

MITCHELL 

Both Mean the 
Same Thing 


Mitchell Camera Corporation 

665 NORTH ROBERTSON BOULEVARD 
WEST HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 

Cable Address "MITCAMCO" Phone OXford 1051 

AGENCIES 

BELL & HOWELL CO., LTD., London, England MOTION PICTURE CAMERA SUPPLY, INC., New York City 

CLAUD C. CARTER, Sydney, Australia BOMBAY RADIO CO., LTD., Bombay, India 

D. NAGASE 4 CO., LTD., Osaka, Japan H. NASSIBIAN, Cairo, Egypt 











